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American Flag 
Ships to Carry 
Farm Products 


HIPPERS all over thecountry 
have utilized and benefited 
greatly by the highly efficient 
freight services operated under 
theAmerican Flag forthe United 
States Shipping Board. These 
services, comprising 25 lines and 
more than 300 ships, and sailing 
from Atlantic Coast, Pacific 
Coast and Gulf ports to ports in 
all parts of theworld, haveproved 
that they are an ideal means 
of opening up new markets and 
providing added outlets for the 
disposal of surplus products. 
Write at once for a compre- 
hensive booklet, profusely illus- 
trated and containing complete 
description of these American 
Flag services, their ports of call, 
sailing dates, etc. to Section 26. | 


UNITED STATES | 


SHIPPING BOARD 


Merchant Fleet 


Corporation 
WASHINGTON, D. ¢C. 

















Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 


















Send for FREE Copy 
This great FREE Bargain 
ook offers you amazing mon- 
ey-saving opportunities in Gift 
Items, Christmas Cigars, Radio, 
liousehold Needs and Drugs. 
Before you spend one cent see 
this fascinating Bargain Bul- 
letin. Buy more Christmas 
Gifts with less money. 

Deep Cut Prices on 25,000 

Christmas Gifts 

Presents for everyone, priced lower than you 
can get anywhere---direct from the World's Larg- 
est Cut Rate Store! Thousands of bargains. Send 


postal or letter for your Free copy today. Every 
article guaranteed to be satisfactory. Write at 


KATZ DRUG CO. 
Dept. 1305 Kansas City, Mo. 
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THE NEW Stockade begins on page 3 

SERIAL this week with a big install- 
ment that gets you well into the story. 
Old-timers in the middle-west will re- 
member the days when the Copperhead 
plot was a real menace to the federal 
cause. We would welcome letters on this 
subject from these pioneers. 


FLOOD REACHES In the article on 
THE CANARIES page 8 Flood tells 
about his last stop on the way to Africa. 
The big shock of his visit to the Canaries 
apparently was the information that the 
birds were named after the islands and 
not the islands after the birds. 


PREVENTING This is the time of year 

HOG FLU when the losses from hog 
fiu usually begin again. What can be 
done to keep the herd free from, this dis- 
ease? Dr. Stouder of the extension de- 
partment at Ames tells in the article on 
page 5 what methods have helped differ- 
ent farmers. 


GROWING How can one get a good 
NITROGEN supply of nodules on the 
roots of alfalfa and clover? Inoculation, 
of course, is necessary. Kirkpatrick finds 
that on his farm in Keokuk county the 
application of rock phosphate also helps. 
He tells about his experiences in the 


article on page 5, 


THIEF GETS A farm hand up in Dela- 
FIVE YEARS ware county, lowa, had 
the bad habit of making way with the 
property of his employers and others. He 
was finally caught stealing clover seed 
and sent up for a five-year period. Since 
he stole from a Service Bureau member a 
reward was paid to the farmer who dug 
out the information that convicted him. 
Read the account in the Service Bureau 
Department on page 14. 


VOICE OF On page 10 there are let- 
THE FARM ters from some more folks 
who have ideas on the subject of the kind 
of people who are leaving the farm these 
days. <A couple of other good arguments 
are started. 


MAIL CLUBS FOR In the Poultry 
POULTRY KEEPERS Department on 
page 16 Mrs. Ashby suggests the forma- 
tion of letter clubs for poultry raisers. 
By using a round robin style among ten 
or twelve poultry people a lot of good 
ideas could be exchanged. 


THE HOME This week the Home De- 
DEPARTMENT partment starts on page 
22. Children especially will welcome an- 
other installment of the Dolls of All Na- 
tions series. There are some more Christ- 
mas gift suggestions to follow up similar 
articles in previous issues. 


MARKET GRIMM ALFALFA 
CO-OPERATIVELY 


With a business volume now at $150,000 
per year and records that show the busi- 
ness to have been $25,000 and $50,000, re- 
spectiveiy, for 1925 and 1926, the North 
Dakota Grimm Alfalfa Producers’ Associ- 
ation points toward further success as a 
non-profit co-operative association for 
North Dakota farmers. The association 
handles both Grimm alfalfa and sweet elo- 
ver on a co-operative basis. 





AN AFFECTIONATE QUARREL 
“So you and Dick don’t speak now?” 
“No: we had a dreadful quarrel about 

who loved the other most.” 
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to the bushel of corn 
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At the beginning of a 95 days’ test, these six wormy, scrubby 
shoats weighed 406 pounds 


ON THE first day of October, these six shoats weighed 
406 pounds. That day they were started on a 95 days’ 
test with Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic added to 
their feed. 

During the test, these shoats consumed: 118 pounds of 
tankage, 1112 pounds of middlings, 43 1/7 bushels of 
corn at 60c a bushel. 

The cost of the tankage and middlings at current 
prices was the equivalent of 32 6/7 bushels of corn. The 
total feed consumed was therefore the equivalent of 76 
bushels of corn. 

Cost of the Tonic consumed, $2.35. 

At the end of the 95 days, the shoats weighed 1423 
pounds—a gain of 1017 pounds, or 13 1/3 pounds to each 
bushel of corn, against the average production of 10 
pounds of pork to the bushel of corn. 

$2.35 invested in Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic made 
$25.30 Extra Profit above the average production. 


Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic 


Appetizer—worm expeller—and mineral 
balance—all combined in one product 


It supplies: 

Tonics, to keep the appetite on edge and promote 
thrift. 

Vermifuges, to expel the worms and control reinfes- 
tation.) 

Minerals —calcium carbonate, calcium phosphate, 
potassium iodide and others, to build bone and body 
tissue, to promote more vigorous growth, and to meet 
the mineral deficiency in the ordinary ration. 

Costs little to use. The first extra pound of pork a 
hog gains each month pays for the Tonic. 








At the end of 95 days, these same shoats weighed 1423 pounds— 
a gain of 1017 pounds, 13 1/3 pounds gain for every bushel of corn 


Prices: 25-lb. pail $3.00; 100-Ib. drum $10; 500 Ibs. at 
914c; 1000 Ibs. at 9c; ton lots at 814c per Ib. 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 
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herself, 

Already—it was only 
palf-past nine o’clock—the day 
as moistly hot, as the Fourth 
¢ July is likely to be near 
he southern shore of Lake 
Rrie, and the low-ceiled kitchen was stifling. 
But stove and table and cupboards were clean 
and in order. On the cot in her little room up- 
airs were spread out the ruffled white petti- 
oats and sheer muslin dress Minna was to wear 
later in the day, freshly ironed. And now she 
ras sliding a long, steaming. slab of cinnamon 
bread from the scorching iron pan to the white 
board top of the kitchen table. 

She had been working alone. Very soon after 
he early breakfast she had let her two younger 
sisters go to the celebration. They must not 
miss the chief spectacle of the day, the huge 
mins Which were being removed from the mili- 
tary prison on Johnson’s Island, in Sandusky 
Bay, to be sent to Grant’s army for use in the 
siege of Richmond. But now everything had 
ben attended to. Her father would soon be 
ver for his mid-forenoon lunch, and as soon 
ss she had fixed this for him, she 


Mere felt pleased with 


STOCKADE 


A Story of the Copperhead Plot in 1864 


By John T. Frederick 


the pigs. She followed him into the kitchen 
and poured the rank black coffee into a heavy 
cup, placing it before him with a slab of cinna- 
mon bread at the corner of the table nearest the 
window. Then she lifted a wooden bucket of 
soured milk from behind the stove, stirred a 
handful of cornmeal into it from the bin in the 
cupboard, and hurried with a firm step, ecarry- 
ing the bucket steadily, toward one of the small 
buildings which made an uneven row beyond 
the garden. Four small white pigs tumbled out 
of the little house into a boarded enclosure, 
tussling at the trough as she poured in the 
milk. 

There was a rasping noise of loosening nails 
from the board fence at the edge of the garden 
near the nen. A gaunt white sow was forcing 


her way under the fence from 
the vacant lot beyond. Minna 
grasped a stick leaning against 
the pen and made a rush for 
her. The sow had gained the 
edge of the garden. When Min- 
na approached her, she backed 
away, then wheeled, and darting around the 
pen the other way, thrust her big snout into 
the milk bucket. Minna pursued her, furious, 
and brought the stick down with a resounding 
thump on her peaked back. The sow squealed, 
stepped in the bucket, and started to run wildly 
thru the garden. The girl chased her, and the 
sow dived thru the hole at which she had en- 
tered, and loped away toward a neighbor’s out- 
buildings. 

Minna looked about her, wondering if the 
chase had been observed. ‘‘The old devil!’’ she 
muttered ; ‘‘she’s run all over the peas.’’ Then 
she laughed shortly. *‘‘I’ll fix that fenee,’’ she 
resolved. She got hammer and nails from the 
woodshed behind the house, Her father came 
out, blinking in the hot light, and she held up 
the boards while he nailed them firmly to the 
posts. The dusty wood was scorching hot in 
her red hands, and the sun beat 





would be free, and perhaps would 
have a chance to get a glimpse of 
he guns herself. 

She laid a handful of corn cobs 

m the graying coals of the wood 
Hire in the small eook stove, pushed 
forward the pot of ‘‘coffee,’’ made 
f chicory and barley, and cut a 
generous slice of the cinnamon 
bread. Then she crossed to the open 
door, pushing back her heavy, fair 
hair and wiping the moisture from 
her flushed face with a corner of 
her limp apron. 
As she stepped outside, the bril- 
liant sunshine smote her eyes in a 
hot glare from the glittering blue 
expanse of Sandusky Bay, which 
tretched from the flat beach a few 
rods bevond the street to the green 
bulk of Johnson’s Island. Squint- 
ing against the sun, she could see 
he sharp gray rectangle of the 
prison stockade, the creamy dot- 
ting of tents where the guards were 
encamped, and the gleaming white 
gunboat which was anchored beside 
the island. 




















MENSA turned toward her fath 
er's grocery and saloon, a few 
Steps away. The blue painted wall 
of the small building was grayed 
by an even spattering of mayflies, 
slender film-winged insects, all 
resting with their heads upward as 
tho laid on in an intricate pattern. 
As she looked, her father appeared 
at the open door. He paused a mo- 
ment to say something in German 
to someone within, his small, spare 
figure outlined against the shad- 
ow. Then he eame briskly toward 
her along the plank walk, his black 
tyes glancing keenly toward the 
back yard from under shaggy gray 
brows. Two or three mayflies 
danced silently in thé air about him, 
and, lighting, jeweled absurdly his 
checked vest and his sparse gray 
air, 
She stood aside for him to enter, 








and he smiled at her in a nervous, 
friendly, way. ‘‘The pigs?’’ he 
questioned. 

‘ 

‘Ach, yes!’ She had forgotten 


















‘““THE WEST IS GETTING POOR’’ 


The North almost lost the Civil war in 1864, not by attack from 
the Confederacy, but by insurrection at home. The Knights of the 
Golden Circle planned to release Confederate prisoners and strike 
a blow to end the conflict. 


‘‘There’s a hundred thousand or more in this state all against 
the war,’’ said Herbst; ‘‘more in Indiana and Illinois. They are 
clear out in Iowa, in Wisconsin, in Minnesota, even back in Penn- 
sylvania—everywhere but New England. The western people is sick 
and tired of this war, all but them that has offices and the like and 
a few nigger lovers. New England is getting 


rich and the west is getting poor.’’ 


son’s 


HH Mt It was over this volcano that Minna 
| Herbst unknowingly 
walked, as she went 
down to watch the 
guns landed at San- 
dusky wharf and to 
look across the bay at 
the stockade on John- 
Island, where 
the Confederate pris- 
oners waited for 
the plotters to 
release them. 


blisteringly on her neck and shoul- 
ders. 

**You’ll be going to see the guns 
now?’’ her father asked, returning 
the hammer to its place. 

**T’ll go down town as soon as [ 
ean get cleaned up and cooled off a 
little bit,’’ Minna answered rather 
shortly. ‘‘I expect I’ll be too late 
to see the guns.’’ She resented hav- 
ing to chase that sow and fix the 
fence this morning. : 

“* Well, all right. I hope you are 
in time. You should have made the 
girls help you.’’ Her father disap- 
peared into the saloon, and Minna 
trudged back to the kitchen, feel- 
ing sticky and tired. 
JER depression had vanished 

however, when she set out an 
hour later. She had given especial 
eare to her preparations, for she 
regarded the occasion as an impor- 
tant one. She had a new dress of 
the thinnest and daintiest of cotton 
goods, more costly now than silk— 
the most elaborate dress she had 
ever owned, with its tight ruffled 
bodice and full hooped skirt. Two 
months ago her father had given 
her the money for it, but tho the 
dress had been ready for weeks, 
Minna had not worn it. She sel- 
dom had an opportunity to appear 
except among the young people of 
the German section. But now, to- 
day, with people of all classes 
mingling in the celebration and in 
watching the loading of the guns, 
there was a chance to be seen by 
those whose opinion of the dress 
would count, the social leaders of 
Sandusky, and perhaps make a fa- 
vorable impression. Yes, something 
very pleasant might come of today, 
Minna reflected hopefully, as she 
peered into her small mirror to ad- 
just the white lacy bonnet on the 
heavy coils of honey-colored hair 
that framed her strong, pleasant 
face. 

She walked deliberately down the 
plank sidewalk, past the open doors 
of her father’s store and saloon, 
with the painted sign, ‘‘Herbst’s 
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Grocery,’’ above them, past the small houses 
that edged the bare, dusty street. She tilted a 
tiny lace parasol against the brilliant sunlight 
that glared on the raw boards of her father’s 
new warehouses, down at the edge of the bay. 

| {®* in dark trousers and bright-colored 
*"* shirts, women in full, starched dresses, sat 
on the side porches of the little houses or stood 
in unaeceustomed idleness in the shade of fruit 
trees ingthe gardens behind them. Minna was 
careful to speak to all of these in German as she 
passed, pausing now and again for a few words 
of conversation. Some of the replies she re- 
ceived were sour and grudging. Thev were 
jealous of her, she knew, some of these German 
neighbors, Early in the war, Gus Herbst had 
seen the chance to make 


daughters a chance also. Minna believed she 
could make herself liked, if people would only 
take her seriously and cease to think of her as 
‘‘noor Minna.’’ And to be liked, to ‘‘belong,”’ 
to be really a member of the group on the fringe 
of which she had been grudgingly or pityingly 
tolerated thru her school days—this Minna de- 
sired with a profound and intense desire. 

She walked quickly down the narrow street 
of business houses paralleling the shore of the 
bay. The fronts of many of the stores were gay 
with bunting and flags. In the windows of 
Blythe’s drug store, silk flags were crossed over 
a pyramid of packages of ‘‘ Plantation Bitters.”’ 

She was approaching the place where the 
cuns were to be unloaded. A crowd of people 
was scattered thru the large open space in front 


paper into his lopping pocket, his dark ey, 
beaming at her from his pale face. , 

‘Oh, I’m so glad you’ve got here,” he error. 
ed her. ‘**I was afraid ‘you'd miss it all. 1 


‘5 


is 


is the last gun.’’ He drew a soiled handkey. 
chief from his trousers pocket, and mopped his 
face. 

‘Did you see the girls, Hermann ?”’ she asked 


him coolly. 

“Oh, yes, they were here. I guess they've 
gone on up to the square, probably, 
home. It’s so hot down here.”’ 

‘Tt surely is.’’ Minna was impatient. Shp 
wanted to see who else was in the crow { ot 
stand talking to Hermann Kratz. Who’s that 
officer?’’ She nodded toward a tall man in a 
bright uniform, just stepping out of the door 

of the West Hotel, not far 


Or mMavpe 








money in war contracts; 
and beginning in a small 
way with limited eapital, 
by furnishing the first sup- 
plies for the prison on 
Johnson’s Island, he had 
prospered and extended his 
operations to a surprising 
degree. There was as vet 
little outward change in the 
status of the Herbst fam- 
ily, to be sure—nothing 
more noteworthy than this 
new dress of Minna’s, for 
example. But all of his 
neighbors knew that 
Herbst had beeome a rich” 
man. 

On streets farther bach 
from the bay were larger 
mansions of brick 

with iron fenees 
around the lawns, shaded 
by great oak and chestnut 
trees. Across the thrifty 
gardens and the weedy va- 
eant lots of her own street, 
Minna looked toward these 
larger houses with eager in- 
terest. She knew the voung 
people who lived 
really better than 
who were her neighbors 
she had gone to school with 
them; for IHlerbst, a ‘‘ Penn- 
sylvania German’’ who had 
married an Englishwoman 
and who paid allegiance to 
no ereed, had sent his 
danghters to the publie 
rather than to any 
of the ehureh sehools fa- 
vored by his fellow-citizens 
of the German section of 
Sandusky, most of whom 
had been born in the Fath- 
erland. And Minna had 
eontinued in school until 
she had finished her course, 
in spite of the fact that she 
was the responsible head of 
the household after her 
mother’s death when Min- 
na was not vet twelve. She 
had liked the children from 


Gus 


houses, 


or stone 


1 
there 


those 


school 








away. 


* “Oh, that’s Major Ham- 
ilton! I must try to see 
| him. Wiil vou excuse me. 


; ‘ | please, Minna? I’m sorry, 
| Dut you know I have to get 
the news 1i I ean.’’ 
““That’s all right,’” she 
assured him. ‘‘ Run along.” 
She turned away 
something jitke relief, and 
made her way to the pier, 
At the far end of it a dap- 
per little man lifted his hat 
and becan 
a purposeful move thru the 
crowd in her direction, 
Minna felt @ratified. She 
did not being = here 
without an eseort, even in 
the demoeratie inforn 
ot the h 
would be pleasant to be 
With Captain 
peonle did 2 
outhern svmnathizer, sne 


» he 4 eee 
iad seen him talking 


as he spied her. 


lil 
Ke 


nwiGaV CECeASION. 1 


( O1eS : 


say ne wW a 


her father in the baek room 


of the saloon two or three 
times lately. and so he must 


ehaita 
be all rich 


AA AMIE Foster and her 
LVi a. ] 

companion, a pilunp, 
pink and boyish looking 
voung offieer, had arrived 
before Minna. They were 
standing at the very edge 
of the pier, talking hehrtly, 
and Mamie nodded coolly 
to Minna as she passed, but 
did not offer to introduce 
her escort. Inwardly 
miliated, Minna 
Coles perhaps a shade more 
warmly than she intended 
or realized, when he sud- 
denly appeared and bowed 
low before her. 

He was dressed in a man- 
ner which she instantly put 
down as ‘‘loud,’’ tho she 
was sufficiently aequainted 
with the eurrent styles for 
men to realize that he was 


nue 
greeted 








the big houses—the Whip- 
ples and the Thayers, the 
Fosters and Bonds and 
Maxons—and had craved acceptance by them. 
sut to them she had always remained an cut- 
sider, a large-eved, silent alien. ‘* Poor Minna,”’ 
they had ealled her, because she made her own 
dresses, had to bake and eook and wash dishes 
and work in the garden and take eare of pigs. 
She had been ‘‘a girl from Germantown.’’ 
Even as she looked, Minna saw a shining ear- 
riage whirl away from one of the largest of the 
houses. And tho she caught only a glimpse of 
the occupants, she recognized the slender, ele- 
cant figure of Mamie Foster, seated beside a 
young man in officer’s uniform. Minna’s heart 
quickened. That was what she wanted—the life 
that belonged to Mamie Foster and her kind. 
She had never desired their sympathy. She had 
believed in herself and had asked only for a 
chance to be known. Now her father’s wealth, 
which was making him accepted and respected 
by the leading business men, would give his 


She tilted a tiny lace parasol against the bril.iant sunlight. 


of the West Hotel, and almost filled one of the 
broad piers. Soldiers were everywhere—young 
men and boys in bright new blue uniforms, for 
the most part, with belts and boots glistening 
with polish—and the bright dresses and filmy 
parasols of young women were conspicuous. 

A long barge was drawn up to the other pier, 
separated from the crowd by a narrow lane of 
water, and on the barge squatted a massive can- 
non on a broad carriage with low, solid wheels. 


\ J INNA entered the crowd casually, eager to 

see what was going on, and yet willing to 

be observed, anxious to appear at her best. She 

drew herself up to the almost stately height of 
her fine figure and smiled at acquaintances. 

The smile changed fleetingly to a frown as 

a plump, round-shouldered young man in a 

bagey black suit caught sight of her and came 

trotting up, stuffing a pencil and a pad of 





quite the most fashionably 
attired gentleman on the 
pier. He woré a suit of 
gray checked flannels, the coat buttoned tightly 
below the broad. high lapels, but displaying 4 
segment of blue silk vest flanking the enormous 
orange-brown cravat with its diamond pin. A 
low-brimmed cloth hat, rather becoming to 4 
man of Coles’ stature, and brightly polished 
knife-point boots, completed the costume. His 
smooth face was slightly pale. He greeted Min- 
na effusively, and began to talk about the guns. 

At the edge of the pier behind him, on 4 
mooring post, sat a strongly-built young mal 
in rough sailor dress, with a ruddy, open face 
and big brown hands resting firmly on bis 
knees, who stared intently at Coles and Minna. 
Meeting his eves, her gaze was held for a mo 
ment by the vivid admiration she saw in them. 
Coles turned, and Minna was conscious of 4 
definite exchange of recognition between the 
two, altho there was not the slightest outward 
sign that either saw (Continued on page 28) 
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WHY DO HOGS COME DOWN WITH FLU? 


Poor Ventilation and Exposure to Changeable Weather May Explain Losses 


to have been given wide attention ten 
or twelve years ago, soon after the un- 
ysuaily severe epidemie of influenza in man. 
{his doubtless accounts for the name now ap- 


W HAT we now eall hog flu seems first 


plied to the eondition of ill-health so often 

1 “mony swine in winter. It is an affection, 
whatever it may really be, that seems to show 
itself most pronouneedly as a lung involvement. 
fhe prostration and labored breathing point 
that out elearly to any observer. Its importance 
as a prevailing disease of swine can not be min- 


“l. While the death losses from flu are 


not very high, the shrink in weight, slow re- 


‘turn to full feed and the injury to breeding 


make it a matter of importance to the 
joy ian to know all he can about it, and any- 
that may contribute to its cause. 

With open minds as to what researeh work 
may reveal of a definite causative agent for hog 
hat ean we offer now as immediate advice 
anit counsel as to the relief for the affected 
herd ? Better vet, what means can we now sug- 
eest to prevent this disease? 


Kog Is a High-Speed Piece of Machinery 


fn our search for a possible cause of the dis- 


esse, let us consider the animal machine which 
we call the hog when it is in health. A modern 
bred and reasonably well fed hog is eapable of 
very rapid growth and development. He must 
le to conpete suecessfully with the many oth- 
ers on the way to market. This means that the 
quantity of food he eats is relatively large in 
amount as compared to his body weight. This 
foo. | goes to make ranid gains in body weight. 
A‘! of this means that the hog must use lots of 
air (0 earry on the preeess of life and growth 
in lis body, He is then a high speed piece of 
! nery whieh if only slightly disturbed may 
be badly thrown out of the balance which we 


By Dr. K. W. Stouder 


call health. In addition, he is burdened with a 
load of fat which is not an asset but a liability 
when disease attacks him. 

The greatest number of complaints against 
this flu condition come in early and mid-win- 
ter. It might be argued that this is because the 
hog population is heavier at this season than 
at almost any other, but there are probably 
other causes also. 


Hogs Get Habit of Sleeping Out 


While hogging down corn, the days are warm 
and the nights not cold at first. The hogs, well 
filled with eorn, lie down almost any place ana 
are comfortable. They get the habit of sleep- 
ing out. Then some day or night a storm comes. 
High winds blow and it gets colder, especially 
at night. Perhaps rain or snow adds to the in- 
clemency of the weather. These hogs are out 
and poorly protected to undergo such a sudden 
ehange of weather. ~They are not what we ean 
eall strong animals, and in this exposure they 
eatech cold. “The lungs are severely congested. 
An organ designed to earry off much of the 
wastes of living is lowered in its capacity to 
funetion, and the animal is poisoned by his 
own products of metabolism. His museles are 
sore and he lies prostrate with a fever. His 
owner ealls this hog flu. 

In a few days, as the intestine empties and as 
the lung clears up of its congestion, the hog 
eliminates these poisons, and slowly, depend- 
ing on his own vigor and somewhat on the clear- 
ness of the weather, makes a recovery and ap- 
petite returns. A few which have had too much 
lung tissue involved in congestion, die from the 
pneumonia because they ean not get air enough 
to supply their body needs. That is offered to 
explain one common cause of hog flu. Men can 


be cited who have been particular to make hogs 
working in the eorn fields come to shelter when 
weather changes were impending, and who have 
avoided trouble while nearby herds not so han- 
dled have suffered. Cases ean be eited, too, 
where one part of a herd was sheltered and an- 
other part of the herd was not. The sheltered 
hogs eseaped flu and the unsheltered ones suf- 
fered. Feed and other conditions except shel- 
ter were identical for the two lots of hogs. When 
one reealls that hogging down corn is a far 
more widespread custom than it was fifteen 
years ago, it seems that there is good foundation 
for the claim that exposure of this sort may be 
a large factor in the cause of some of the early 
outbreaks of flu. 

Housing seems to have a lot to do with hog 
flu, too. We now have many hog houses that are 
very good buildings. Cement or tight wooden 
floors are common. Masonry walls or good drop 
siding set on a good foundation with well glazed 
windows make a wall almost air-tight. Roofs 
well shingled or covered with asphaltic compo- 
sitions, do not leak much air. The hog is usually 
a quick money maker and naturally owners put 
some of the earnings back into the business in 
the hope of making it even more suceessful. A 
modern hog house is usually. a well-built, tight 
building. 


Fresh Air a Most Important Factor 


Another thing must not be overlooked. The 
hog owner has learned a lot in recent years 
about feeding. Rations are better balanced. 
The hog uses his feed better and gains faster, so 
life goes on within him faster. While food and 
water are recognized by all as being very essen- 
tial to life, fresh air is more essential than eith- 
er of the first two mentioned. Too many men 
in charge of a drove of hogs have forgotten this 
entirely. (Concluded on page 13) 


MAKING SURE OF THE NITROGEN CROP 


Inoculation of Seed and Applications of Phosphorus Pay With Alfalfa and Clover 


\N THE field at the southwest corner ot 
Walden Farm. [ sowed alfalfa and clover 
with the barley last spring, Tho the smal} 

grain made a heavy growth of straw, some of 
the alfalfa was tall enough to be clipped by the 
binder, which was set to leave a stubble about 
twelve inches high. By the last of August the 
red clover had formed a solid carpet of leaves 
completely covering the ground, and the alfalfa 
was stooled out into bunches of six or eight 
stems, standing knee-high. A neighbor after 
walking half-way acro-s the twenty aeres, re- 
marked that the fall pigs would have a feast 
and that it would take a thousand to eat it all. 


Why Some Plants Grow Faster 


As we passed an alfalfa plant with a dozen 
stems each six inches higher than the average, 
my friend noticed that there were several extra 
fine plants seattered here and there. He stopped 
to look at this one, and asked me: ‘‘ Why did 
this plant get the jump on those close around ?”’ 
_ When T am tramping around the farm look- 
ing at the growing crop, I usually earry a light 
Spade to dig’ into places that appear to hold 
Some secret. So we dug around this alfalfa 
plant to examine its roots. About half an inch 
below the surface of the ground we found a 
dozen nodules in a clump which would have 
filled a teaspoon. These were attached to the 
hain tap root, and evidently had started when 
the seedling first broke thru the seed shell. The 
branching roots were well supplied with nod- 
ules also, but most of these were single lobes 
Which appeared to be younger than the group 
on the tap root. 

For comparison we dug up several alfalfa 
plants which lacked the extra six or eight inches 
of top growth. Their roots were well supplied 
With nodules, but none had the buneh on the 
Main root near the surface of the ground. 


By Charles D. Kirkpatrick 


All of the seed sown in this field had been in- 
oculated with a pure culture of these bacteria. 
I prefer the laboratory culture of active bac- 
teria to the dormant or inactive forms, because 
they should begin work at onee. Even with the 
active culture, many seedlings do not get inocu- 
lated till the roots have begun to branch out. 
We found one poor little runt of a seedling 
which had no nodules at all. The difference in 
the growth of these plants evidently was due to 
the difference in time when the nodules began 
to form. 

Then I asked my friend to walk on across the 
field to the test plot where I had grown an acre 
of alfalfa a few years ago. There the alfalfa 
appeared to be almost as good as the few choice 
plants we had seen in the rest of the field. Here 
the soil already contained the necessary bacteria 
and the seedling alfalfa plants were not depend- 
ent alone upon the relatively few germs which 
I had smeared on the seed. There is no mistak- 
ing the necessity of securing a thoro inoculation 
with the bacteria which form the nodules,. Even 
with red clover in my fields which have been 
regularly rotated for a dozen years, I inocu- 
lated the seed last spring. I think it is worth 
the few cents per acre it costs to make sure that 
seedlings get proper inoculation at once. 


Phosphate Governs Nodule Development 


When my friend observed the growth of the 
alfalfa plants which were so well supplied with 
nodules, he began to realize that it is worth 
while to pay some attention to the needs of the 
bacteria which live in these nodules. I had ex- 


plained that this field had been treated with a 
two ton per aere application of powdered rock 
phosphate. He asked if I thought this had any- 
thing to do with the development of nodules. To 


answer this question, we dug up some alfalfa 
plants in a check strip where only one ton per 
acre of phosphate had been used, and then we 
dug up some more where only half a ton per 
acre had been used. We found the nodule de- 
velopment closely corresponding to the rate at 
which the phosphate had been used. 

3ut my friend seemed to think that some 
other field conditions may have influenced the 
growth of the alfalfa. He came at me with this 
question: ‘‘How do you know that the rock 
phosphate has anything directly to do with 
root growth and nodule development ?’’ 


A Labyrinth of Fibrous Branches 


To get an answer to this, we next went to an 
alfalfa pasture at the north side of the farm. 
This field had been treated with a ton per acre 
of rock phosphate, and I knew that I had not 
secured a very thoro mixture cf the phosphate 
thru the soil. Ilere we dug up a few plants, 
and I kept a sharp lookout for indications of 
the rock phosphate in the soil. As soon as we 
located the faint red color where the phosphate 
had been left in a layer, we found the alfalfa 
roots spread out in a labyrinth of fibrous 
branches, and these roots were, as my friend 
said, ‘‘lousy with nodules.”’ 

At several experiment stations both in this 
country and in Europe, it has been proved by 
chemical analysis that there is an increase of 
nitrogen fixation when liberal supplies of phos- 
phorus are provided the bacteria. This mineral 
is an essential material in the nucleus of the 
bacteria, and for that matter of any living cell. 
and without it there can be no growth. Since 
bacteria do not have bones, practically all the 
mineral in their bodies is in the active proto- 
plasm. It has been estimated that 10 per cent 
of the nucleus is phosphorus. 

For two thousand (Concluded on page 15) 
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FAT STEER PROFITS 

¢AT eattle profits have been extraordinary 

during the past year. Thousands of farm- 
ers have sold fat cattle at better than $15 a 
hundred. <A situation of just this sort has 
never before happened in times of peace. It is 
worth while to examine the causes for a situa- 
tion of this sort. 

In the first place, fat eattle are not on the 
international market. Their price 
chiefly, therefore, on the high purchasing power 
of the big eastern cities. The faney hotel and 
restaurant trade has apparently never shown 
such a keen demand for good beef. 


depends 


In the second place, beef cattle have been un- 
usually scarce during the past year, An in- 
crease of 20 per eent in feeder eattle, if it were 
also accompanied by an inerease of 20 per cent 
in the number of eattle on feed, could easily 
result in putting us on the international market 
with our beef to some extent. It is conceivable 
that if this took place, the price of fat cattle 
might be eut in half. 

If the prices of corn, hogs, wheat and ‘cotton 
were also dependent on our domestic purchas- 
ine power instead of on European purchasing 
power, there would be a prosperity among our 
farmers today greater even than that of the 
heetie war It is reported that certain 
cattle feeders have made profits during the past 
year amounting to more than $20,000. It must 
be remembered, however, that very few farmers 
feed on an extensive seale. In Iowa, where ecat- 
tle feeding goes on more extensively than any 
place else in the eountry, seareely_one farmer 
in fifteen feeds as much as a earload. The high 
cattle priee has brought at least $20,000,000 
extra into Iowa, but this gain, unfortunately, 
has been counterbalaneed by the drop in hog 


vears, 


prices, 


JOHN BROWN 


"THE cover picture this week brings up the 

memory of one of the men who made the 
Civil war. Joln Brown was a fanatie in the 
All means that struek at 
slavery, to him were good means. Looking baek 
now, we think of him as a prophet and a martyr. 
To most of his contemporaries, he seemed a 
wicked and blundering fool, 

His great mission was to show to the nation 
that slavery was the great issue before the coun- 


eause of abolition. 


try. It was an issue both old parties had care- 
fully dodged. Lincoln had said: ‘‘A house 
divided against itself can not stand,’’ and was 
consequently beaten for the senatorship in Illi- 
nois. But John Brown, on the scaffold, made 
the question and the crisis real to thousands 
who had not heeded the words of the debaters. 

We can see now that the Civil war was an 
enormous and an unnecessary tragedy. The 
slaves could have been freed by purchase at. the 
expense of the government for a fraction of 
the cost of the war. Yet are men like John 
Brown to be blamed for bringing it on? 

The guilt lies elsewhere. Both the Whigs 
and the Democrats refused to permit the ques- 
tion of slavery to be made the subject of polit- 
ical diseussion and agreement. Respectable 
statesmen insisted on evading the question, and, 
instead of making an effort to face the prob- 
lem involved, contented themselves with de- 
nouncing the radicals in the north who preached 
abolition and the radicals in the south who 
preached secession. They tried to smother the 
slavery issue under words and compromises; 
and yet it burst into a flame that almost de- 
stroyed the United States. 

Fanaties can never create a revolution or a 
civil war. They can only touch the match to 
the fuel that cowardly statesmen pile up ready 
for them. The nation that meets its issues as 
they come, that is not afraid to modify old in- 
stitutions in order to render justice to all class- 
es will never need to fear the coming of another 
John Brown. 





THE CO-OPERATIVE BANK 


HE present movement for co-operative 

banking in Iowa had its inspiration in the 
work of the various labor banks over the coun- 
try, the first of which was established in 1920. 
The several years that have passed since then 
have seen the establishment of forty banking 
institutions by trade unions and their members. 
Out of these forty, two have failed and three 
others have gone out of union control. On the 
whole, however, the movement has had a mod- 
erate suecess altho some associated real estate 
ventures have failed. The combined resources 
of the existing labor banks are in excess of 
$126.500,000. 

Not content with establishing labor banks, 
some of the trade unions have created invest- 
ment companies, which sell securities of sound 
value to trade union people and others who 
have money to invest. These were created orig- 
inally in connection with the banks. It has 
been the custom in some of the labor banks, 
when a depositor has five hundred dollars or 
more in a savings account, to advise him to take 
it out and put it into some form of bonds where 
he can get a higher rate of interest on his 
money. The labor banks have helped to put the 
loan shark out of business, have specialized: in 
small loans which the ordinary bank is not will- 
ing to handle, and has also exercised some in- 
fluence on general industrial policies in the 
towns where they are strong. 

Another important field of finance into 
which some of the trade unions are going is that 
of life insuranee. The Union Labor Life In- 
surance Company, the stock of which is held 
by a group of trade unions, was organized in 
1925, In time this is expected to take over the 
bulk of the insurance activities of unions af- 
filiated with the American Federation of 
Labor. If this is done, it will be one of the 
leading insurance organizations in the country. 

The plan of organization of the labor banks 
and the affiliated insurance concerns differ in 
several respects from the co-operative banking 
plan outlined in the Iowa law. There is a lim- 
itation on stock dividends, 10 per cent in the 
ease of most of the labor banks and 6 per cent 
in the case of insurance companies. This com- 
pares with 8 per cent limit provided by the 
Iowa co-operative banking law. These con- 
cerns, however, do not have the one-man vote 


~ 





provision which is in the Iowa law, and while 
some of the banks do return patronage diyj. 
dends to their depositors, the borrowers do not 
share in the profits. It will be recalled that 
under the provisions of the Iowa law, profits 
in excess of operating expenses, dividends on 
stock and the appropriation for reserve, are to 
be returned to the depositors and the borrowers 
in proportion to the interest received by the de. 
positors and the interest paid by borrowers on 
loans. 

While the Iowa law follows the example of 
the standard co-operative in having a one man, 
one vote provision, the labor banks and their 
related concerns stick to the old plan of one 
vote for every share of stock and, moreover, 
so plan the distribution of that stock that con- 
trol is in the hands of the union which organ. 
izes the company. This has the merit of keep- 
ing the eontrol in the hands of a responsible 
group. Ordinarily, when a mutual company 
does business over a wide area, there is no 
chance for democratic control, and the con- 
cern often degenerates into what is in reality 
a stock company run for the benefit of the of- 
ficers. The labor banks are controlled by the 
members of the labor unions which: organize 
them, which oftentimes are in much better po- 
sition to exercise that control than the scat- 
tered minor stockholders, 

Can the farmers of Iowa do as well as the 
trade unions have done in organizing banks 
under their own control? Perhaps they have 
set themselves a little harder task, since co-op- 
erative banks organized in Iowa will be strict- 
ly co-operative, while the labor banks fall short 
on several points of the co-operative ideal. In 
1919 who would have been reckless enough to 
say that in eight years labor would have almost 
forty successful banks? How many strong 
co-operative banks will there be m Iowa in 
1935? 





THE SPIRIT OF THE HUSKING 
CONTEST 

HE corn husking contests of 1927 are over, 

but the county, the state and the mid-west 
meets are still. being talked over in thousands 
of farm homes. It gives us a feeling of surprise 
to think that the contest Wallaces’ Farmer 
started in 1922 has grown to a point where 
eight states join in competition for middle- 
western honors, and where close to two hundred 
county contests are held to provide entries for 
state and mid-west competition. The spirit of 
these contests has never been better expressed 
than by the Sioux City Tribune in a recent 
editorial : 


=] 


There is little of the spectacular about the corr 
husking contests now being staged in various parts 
of the corn belt, but in the humble opinion of { 
newspaper the spirit back of these contests has done 
more for the world than the combined benefits « 
channel swimming, trans-oceanic flying and flag- 
pole sitting. 

The spirit back of the corn husking champion i 
a desire to perform ordinary labors better than the 
average run of folks. Men do not become corn husk- 
ing champions merely by speeding up under the im- 
pulse of special competitions. They have acquired 
their skill thru quiet and unobtrusive ambition to 
excel, usually while working alone, day after day, 
year after year. 

Even in this day and age, there are old-time's 
who will argue strenuously that nobody can husk 
100 bushels of corn in a day. Yet the verified records 
show large numbers of energetic young men turning 
in at the rate of 100 bushels of corn in five hours, 
and better. To husk 20 bushels of corn in an hour, 
in the average field, means approximately 6,000 dis- 
tinct motions in the process of moving 2,000 ears of 
corn into a wagon. The old-time typesetter, who 
was a model of rapid and continuous operation, av- 
eraged about 4,000 distinct motions for each hour. 

Champion corn huskers are representatives, in 
their line, of successful individuals who accept work 
as a game, and who derive both pleasure and protit 
from the cheerful point of view. They are repre 
sentatives, furthermore, of the energy which has sus 
tained American agriculture in the face of many 
handicaps. 

Hats off, we say, to the boys who can put jazz 
into the patter on the bump-boards. 
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CREEPING CANDIDATES 


ARMERS are not likely to agree with Dr. 

Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Co- 
jumbia University, on prohibition or on many 
other national questions, but they will approve 
the demand made by him in a publie address 
recently, that candidates come out in the open 
and diseuss the real issues of the day. He 
charged that most candidates were trying to 
“ereep up’’ to the presideney under cover of 
“littering generalties and personal friend- 
’ and demanded that they declare their 


ships, 


,stand on such issues as prohibition, farm relief 


and international co-operation for world peace. 

Too frequently our major parties have select- 
ed for nominees men who either had no strong 
views on any subject whatever, or who con- 
waled what views they held. The great bulk 
of the candidates for nomination in both parties 
now seem to be of the same stripe. In the Re- 
publican field, for instance, everybody knows 
that Frank O. Lowden stands for federal action 
along the lines of the MeNary-Haugen bill. 
What the rest of the candidates stand for, no- 
body seems to know. 

We hope that Doctor Butler’s charges will 
be effeetively disproved by the nomination by 
hoth major parties of men who stand for some- 
thing, so that the resulting election will give 
the voters a chance to make a decision between 
two rival policies of government. Too frequent- 
ly there is no reason for anyone caring to go to 
the polls at a presidential election. When both 
candidates stand for nothing in particular and 
the party platforms stand for nothing in par- 
ticular, why bother to vote? If the folks who 
are worrying about the low percentage of the 
citizens who turn out on election day, would 
turn some of their energies toward revitalizing 
the political parties rather than to the printing 
of placards urging voters to turn out at the 
polls whether there is any principle at stake or 
not, the results would be a good deal more im- 
pressive and a good deal more valuable, 





THE AUTHOR OF “‘STOCKADE”’ 
‘“CTOCKADE,”’ the new serial which begins 
WJ 


in this issue, is a good story in its own 


rigiit; vet a special interest attaches to it be- 
caiise its author is John T, Frederick. Fred- 
erick is an Iowa man who has built his literary 


career on the principle that the middle-west, 
and especially the farm middle-west, had plenty 
of material to offer to the novelist and the story 
teller. As editor of The Midland he has given 
middle-western fiction a new and high rating; 
as a novelist, in ‘‘Druida’’ and ‘‘Greenbush,”’ 
he has proved that there is drama and beauty 
in the life of the eountry that we know. 

His new novel, which appears serially before 
it is issued in book form, deals still with the 
middle-west, but with the middle-west of some 
years ago. It is a story of Sandusky, Ohio, in 
the Civil war period, of a girl of Sandusky, and 
of the Copperhead plot. Wallaces’ Farmer is 
proud to have the privitege of publishing it; 
we are still more pleased fo be the means of 
introdueing some thousands of middle-western 
readers to the author of ‘‘Greenbush.”’ 





TELLING THE CONSUMER 


“XX FHY not run some good-will ads for agri- 
eulture in the city press?’’ a subscriber 
asks, He notes that a good many business econ- 
cerns spend money in telling their story to folks 
all over the country, and wonders if it might 
not help the farm eanse if we had paid pub- 
lieity in the eity press to show how little an 
increase in the price of farm products would 
hurt the consumer and how much it would ben- 
efit the farmer. 
Our friend might have added that vigorous 
publicity for the kind of farm products that we 


can raise here, as opposed to imported supplies, 
might help. The Dairy Council, of course, has 
done this to some extent in its campaign for 
butter against oleomargarine, but it could be 
done in other fields on a bigger scale. 

The trouble, of course, is that the farm or- 
ganizations have a terrible job raising enough 
money just to keep alive and hardly ever have 
a surplus for other purposes. Even the Corn 
Belt Committee has a hard time to raise enough 
money to keep going. 

It’s a good idea, tho. Maybe some day we will 
have the sense to dig up the money and try 
it out. 





A NEW YORK FARMER’S DIARY 

FARMER of New York, Mr. F. W. Squires, 

kept a diary for fifty-seven years, from 
1840 to 1897. Here are some entries: 

Aug. 10, 1840—Commenced cradling oats. 

Oct. 20, i843—Went from Rome to Utica and 
back today on the cars for the first time. 

Nov. 24, 1843—-Split and corded oné cord of wood 
in one hour from one tree. 

July 6, 1846—Came to Orange to work haying 
for Mr. C. Pruden at $1 a day. 

Sept. 4, 1860—Bought a music book and traded 
a testament for a political text book, gave 2 shil- 
lings to boot. 

April 19, 1861—Went to Oswego yesterday with 
&1 dozens of eggs for John Campbell and sold them 
for 10 cents a dozen. 

Apr. 25, 1861—They are enlisting today at Ful- 
ton and Oswego to go south. 

March 15, 1895-—Took to town Maria’s 12 pairs 
of mittens but could not sell them. 


Mr. Squires went to war, but he kept up his 
diary then and after he came back. He went 
thru the depression of 1875 and 1893. 

Will the entries in diaries some of our read- 
ers may be keeping look as queer and interest- 
ing to folks in 2027 as Mr. Squires’ entries look 
to us now? 








Odds and Ends 




















N LATE November, I had a talk with some 

of the people in northern Mitchell county, 
and was told the story of onions and ginseng. 
A Norwegian by the name of G. G. Gilbertson 
started both industries. Today there are about 
700 aeres of onions and about 80 aeres of gin- 
seng around St. Ansgar. Crops of this sort 
take about ten times as much labor per acre as 
corn, but they sell about ten times as high. The 
amount of hand labor is appalling, but when 
prices are good, the profits are very large. It 
is said that it costs about $130 to produce an 
acre of onions and that the selling price is usu- 
ally over $200. When onions are first grown 
on a piece of land, it takes much more work 
than later to keep the weeds down. Because 
weeds are the biggest problem in onion grow- 
ing, they put onions on the same land year 
after vear for ten or fifteen years or even long- 
er. The fertility of the land is maintained by 
applying large quantities both of commercial 
fertilizer and of manure which has been com- 
posted to kill the weed seeds. Half the onions 
of Mitchell county are grown by two brothers 
who eame from a rather poorly educated Bo- 
hemian family. These brothers plunged into 
onions on a large seale at the right time and 
are reported to have made large sums of money. 

The yield of onions in. Mitchell county seems 
to run from twenty to thirty hundredweight 
per acre. The price ranges all the way from 60 
eents a hundredweight to $3. There seems to 
be some difference of opinion as to just how 
much soil in northern Iowa is adapted to onion 
growing. I rather suspect that there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres which could be put 
into onions if the demand were strong enough. 
But already it seems that there is an overpro- 


duction, for this year there is complaint that 
the price is too low, However, there seems to 
be no very effective co-operation between the 
onion growers in the matter of either produc- 
tion or marketing, and the chances are that in 
the future overproduction of onions will be far 
more serious than it is this year. Some of the 
onion growers say that they ought to have a 
higher tariff to keep out Spanish and Egyp- 
tian onions, which ean be shipped to New York 
City at far less transportation cost than Iowa 
onions can be shipped to the same point. 

The ginseng business seems to be even more 
specialized than the onion growing. Fifteen or 
twenty years ago, when Mr. Gilbertson first 
started to grow ginseng on a large seale, he 
used lath shades, but now the ginseng is all 
grown in the timber under a natural shade. 

Most of the farmers around St. Ansgar, in 
northern Mitchell county, are still depending 
on corn and hogs as their chief source of in- 
come. It is right that they should. But at the 
same time there are a few men who have made 
a lot of money out of the ideas which seem to 
have been first started by Mr. Gilbertson. 
Doubtless it was all more or less of an aecident, 
for there are a number of other counties in 
northern Iowa where the soil and climate are 
just as well adapted to this sort of thing. It 
will be a good thing for Mitchell county if these 
other sections do not start, because it is easy to 
have an overproduction of highly specialized 
crops. 


HERE are many people nowadays who are 

wondering if the time has not come to wine 
out the Republican-Democratie line that splits 
the farm vote. From a political point of view, 
farmers are more powerful than they realize, if 
only their voting power were not split between 
the two parties. A St. Louis business man by 
the name of Paul W. Brown pointed out re- 
centiv that on the basis of electoral votes there 
are 119 farm votes in the Republiean party and 
161 farm votes in the Democratic party. In re- 
cent years the 248 Republican industrial votes 
have dominated the situation because they were 
able to command the allegiance of the 119 Re- 
publican farmer votes, But today the issnes 
which divided the western farmers from tie 
southern farmers in 1860, no longer exist. Slow- 
ly but surely, western and southern farmers are 
getting ready to act together in political mai- 
ters. The last vote on the MeNary-Haugen bil! 
is a foreshadowing of the future. The quicker 
the barrier can be broken down between west- 
ern farmers and southern farmers, the sooner 
we will have a genuinely refreshing tone in ovr 
national polities. 

ELIGION has a different kind of value 

than some folks suspect. A Yale professor 
recently compiled some figures proving that 
children of missionaries and preachers are 
much more likely to make a mark in the world 
than the children of any other class of people 
except possibly the children of professors. I 
am inelined to think that a genuinely religious 
home atmosphere is likely to make the children 
think that life is more worth while than a pure- 
ly materialistic atmosphere. The best children 
of all seem to come from homes which are not 
only religious but also intelligent. The combi- 
nation of religion and common sense is hard to 
beat from the standpoint of furnishing the best 
background for children who are to make a 
name for themselves later on. 





Gullidility is not a weakness of farmers alone. It 
is unfortunately a weakness of human nature. The 
city folks are taken in quite as frequently as the 
farmers. In fact, we have known them to bite quite 
as greedily at the bare hook as any granger who 
steps high because he is accustomed to walking over 
clods. ... The gambling instinct, the vice of sav- 
ages, has not yet been bred out of the human family. 
—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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ASIA, AFRICA AND ALL WAY POINTS 


Flood and Wilson Find the Canary Islands Were Named After Dogs, Not Birds 


my friends when they found the West 

Humhaw ‘was to eall at the Canary 
Islands. ! was ¢lad we weren’t scheduled for 
the [sie of Jersey also. 


“p LEASE send me a canary,’’ begged all 


By Francis A. Flood 


a subway station or the bull fighting ring. Jim 
didn’t know either, but thought we might as 
well go there as anywhere else. The Spaniard 

thought we were going 











crazy. 

We followed those 
‘*Snbida’’ signs for half 
an hour and found noth- 
ing. Finally we entered 
a little shop advertising 
souvenirs and ‘‘ English 
Spoken,’’ and we = in- 
quired, ‘“Where is Sub- 
ida?’’ 

‘*Soubenirs? Si, senor. 
Juanita! Some soubenirs 
for the American = se- 
nors.’’ And the coffee- 
colored merchant shoved 
a basket of embroidered 
Spanish shawls into the 
arms of a seintillating 
senorita who had been 








The harbor at Teneriffe. 

‘*Yes, or the Isle of Man,”’ said Jim, who has 
lady friends. ‘‘It’s bad enough to supply eana- 
ries. Better just mail back a package of bird- 
seed and let ’em grow their own.’’ If we'd been 
going to the Philippine Islands, I believe some 
of our friends would have asked for a nice sou- 
venor Filipino, guaranteed to sing and keep 
well on any feed, and not to fade or molt. 

As a matter of faet, when the West Humhaw 
finaliy nosed alongside the mole at Santa Cruz, 
on Teneriffe, in the Canary Islands, Captain 
Phillips pointed to the ambitious canary hawk- 
ers waiting for our gang-plank and our dollars 
to drop, and warned us: ‘‘Don’t buy any of 
those canaries. Half of ’em won’t sing. Those 
that do sing have probably been doped this 
morning for just that purpose, and they won't 
sing tomorrow. The real canaries come from 
the Hartz mountains, in Germany.’’ 

We learned later that when the Romans dis- 
covered this group of islands, just off the 
northwest coast of Africa, they first noticed, 
not the pretty yellow song-birds, but strange, 
large dogs. These explorers named the islands 
‘*Canaries,’’ after the word ‘‘eanus,’’ meaning 
dog. Subsequently, the birds were named after 
the islands. 

Spaniard Seems Over-Generous 


As Jim and T climbed down the gang-plank, 
a greasy Spaniard on the dock seemed suddenly 
overcome by a wave of generosity, Pulling at 
ny lapels to emphasize it, and pointing to his 
automobile, he offered ‘‘Laguna for one hun- 
dred pesetas.’’ Neither Jim nor I knew what 
Laguna was, or a peseta either for that matter, 
so we told him we didn’t want any and pushed 
on down the crowded mole toward town. We 
wished to buy some cork sun helmets for our 
invasion of the African tropies. 

Spanish is all Greek to me. I have studied a 
littie french in school, and I know a few seat- 
tering words of English, but we were helpless 
here, and so we sought the United States consu- 
late for advice on helmets, Laguna and _ pese- 
tas. We learned that Laguna is the eapital of 
the island of Teneriffe and is located away up 
on a mountam about eight miles from Santa 
Cruz. A peseta is a piece of money worth about 
eighteen cents. 

As we left the consul’s office, the same greasy 
Spaniard with the same look of brotherly love, 
bowed himself out of his automobile parked at 
the curb, and again offered us Laguna—for 
only eighty pesetas this time. 

‘*No. We go Subida. Not Laguna,’’ Jim told 
him, and hurried me away. 

‘What's this Subida anyway?’ T inquired. 
I had noticed several attractive signs on street 
intersections showing a mysterious black arrow, 
some directing to ‘‘Subida’’ and some to ‘‘ Ba- 
hida,’’ but I didn’t know whether they led to 


fitting gloves on a Santa 
Cruz village belle. The 
nodded Juanita toward 
busied himself over the 
Juanita’s erstwhile ecus- 


cageyv sales strategist 
Jim and me, while he 
slim, gloved hand of 
tomer, 

Our senorita of the shawls was a girl Jim 
felt at once that he could open his whoie heart 

















A milk poddler in the Canary Islands. 


to. So he proceeded to explain our mission in 
the store. 

‘¢<Subida’ means a one-way street, leading 
‘downtown,’,’’ she giggled. and I didn’t blame 
her for laughing at us, especially after Jim ad- 
mitted, under the spell of her black eyes. that 
we had been followin: 


you to do here in Santa Cruz, except to go to 
Laguna.’’ 

‘‘And what is there to do in Laguna?’’ Jin 
countered, 

Juanita smiled the answer this time: 

‘*Nothing except to come back here to Santa 
Cruz!’’ She laughed again, and Jim would 
have bought her shawl for any price, but for 
the scowling merchant. 

‘‘There will be a fiesta here in town this 
evening,’’ accommodated senorita of the sou- 
venirs, ‘‘and dancing, and music—if the se. 
niors’ ship doesn’t leave today.’’ 

Before I had time to reply that our ship 
would leave that afternoon—and before Jim 
had time to assure Juanita that he would steal 
the steering wheel so we couldn’t leave—the 
merchant cut in again with a suggestion which 
we couldn’t quite understand at first: 

‘“You visit museum, across street, see can- 
non that shoot off Lord Nelson’s arm. That’s 
what happen to one foreigner when he try 
things here in the Canaries.”’ 

Whether it was a kindly suggestion or a 
threat, it provided an excuse for me to get Jim 
away from those black eyes. We strolled across 
the street. 

‘‘T never knew Lord Nelson lost an arm,” 
pondered Jim. ‘‘That Spaniard back there is 
eoing to suffer for his hint, if he just made 
up that tale.’’ 


Lord Nelson Saves the Merchant 


Fortunately for the merchant, and unfortu- 
nately for Lord Nelson, we found in the mu- 
seum a wicked little brass cannon, labeled ‘‘Le 
Tigre,’’ and bearing an inscription boasting 
that it shot off the arm of the great British 
naval hero during an engagement right there 
in the harbor of Santa Cruz. That naval battle 
saved the day for the souvenir merchant. 

**Signor!’’ There stood our benevolent, smil- 
ing auto driver, reaching one greasy hand for 
its old place on my lapel. ‘‘Laguna for sixty 
nesetas. ”’ 

‘*Give you forty pesetas,’’ I dared him, won- 
dering just how charitable he really was. ‘‘ For 
three,’’ and I indicated Jim, another West 
Humhaw passenger and myself, 

‘‘Muy bien,’’ he agreed so quickly that I 
wished I’d said twenty pesetas. He handed 
us into his car and we were off for Laguna. 
Past the bull fighting ring and grandstand 
we went; past the sandy ocean beach crowded 
with bathers, some of them with no bathing 
suits on at all, past the busy mole with the 
West Humhaw tied beside it; past all the sub- 
urban barnacles that always attach themselves 
to the edges of’a city, on out and up into the 
vineclad foothills that nestle beneath the moun- 
tain city of Laguna, only eight miles away. 

Up and up we climbed, the American-made 
ear grinding along in second speed over the 
cireling, paved road that soared above the har- 
bor of Santa Cruz like smoke rings above a 
pipe bowl. Now the bull fighting ring away 
below us was only a thin round dime, the cir- 
cling outlines of the (Coneluded on page 15) 





those signs for an hour. 
** *Bahida’ is a one-way 
street to ‘uptown’.”’ 
‘“What is there to do 
here in Santa Cruz, anv- 
way?’ Jim = inquired. 
*“We’re tired of chasing 
rainbows and one-way 
street signs. Where can 
we have some fun?”’ 
Whether it was Jim’s 
fast question or our lack 
of interest in shawls, or 
the fact that the village 
belle had walked out 
without buying gloves, 








the merchant growled 
out the answer to Jim’s 
question : 








‘*There is nothing for 


Carrying water from a publie hydrant in Laguna. 
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Kozy Houses ave /ovest in Price 


/ Why You Pay Less Than ) 


Lumber Costs You 
Millions of feet of lumber 


bought 


best 





Builders 


Our big factory only 
builds Kozy Houses. 
Expertly trained car- . 
penters specialize on 
this work. Every house 
rigidly inspected. Build- 
ing thousands of Kozy 
Houses saves” greatly 
on labor cost. This 
saving shows why Kozy 
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lower roofs. 


1 doors 3 ft. high. 
the r 


Sizes 


16x16 ft.—256 square feet of 
usable 


space. The peak is seven 
high with 3 ft. sides under 
Opposite end also 
large and two small doors 
as shown in illustration. 
large doors are 6 ft. high; 
Front 
ear roofs raise for full ven- 
on or easy cleaning. 


We buy only the 


inch Fir Flooring 


direct from lum- Chix Saved 
: : ‘ One- fourth to 
ber mills. Price one-half of chixg 
extremely low be- from every raise 
a ing are lost dua 
cause of huge to poor housing 
quantities. This The Kozy saves 
saving is riven ALL. Healthier, 
gs 5 s&s 8 too. Chix saved% 
the Kozy House this way pay for 
Owner. Kozy in three 


Hundreds Are Trained Kozy yours free to use 





for our prices. 





s 


grade four- 


months. The 
Kozy thenis§ 


for years, 


Old Customers Always Buy 
More Houses 


Nearly all customers buy 








“pa eumenli 





Description 

The entire building is made of best, high grade mate- 
rial that will not warp, shrink or lezve cracks. All roofs 
have extra slate surface. All sills, plates, nailers and 
studs are 2x3, 2x4, 2x8, and 4x4’s. No. 1 fir makes the 
building strong and rigid. Skids furnished for easy 
moving. Floor is made of heavy, rough, full-inch boards 
and thoroughly creosoted to prevent disease and decay. 
Th Kozy Houses come shipped to you in sections ready 
for secure bolting together. A wrench and hammer are 
the only tools needed. This is the staunchest house and 
biggest buy ever offered. 


G. F. MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Dept. 71, Exira, lowa 
Send for Prices and Big Catalog TODAY £ 





Kozy BROODER HOUSES 


Pays for Itself by 















Sizes and Features 
Popular Kozy size has ground 


Nii Bais : : see A dimension of 10x12 feet. Peak 
price is so low. a second or third Kozy Storm Proof—Stops Disease and winter Laying and Early is 7 feet high. Rear wall 4 feet 
Thousands Buy Cheaper the 3rooder House. Makes Ss e. ni Losses 7 ‘ ad Hatc ing and front wall3 feet. Doors at 
Kozy Wa chick raising easy. No Special lnck-jormts ‘and tight: fit Handl hatches both ends 6 feet high. Slate sur- 

y y : sin ting construction shuts out all flandie §=6r more natenes J — “nee ome 
farmer wants to build a bother or worry. The best wind and drafts. owner with the Kozy. Start ear- faced roofing. Top windows 
poultry or farrowing house way to make the most brought 300 chix safely through lier and continue raising swing in ward. Adjustable 
after ‘seeing the Kozy. It is money from poultry. Send le gg a longer. Makes season sev- Seuaa Sliding windows bs low. 

e ? ways she ( — x a 2 re ots oO £ £ i 

cheaper and _ better for our catalog and sce out her Kozy. There is no better pce = a a ze woes . th Tee 7 pa 

the Kozy way. Ac- yourself why you can raise method for sanitation- -ventilation eer ae bees. eee nee ng ues. . — naa 

1 s 5 a se + and warmth than Koz months for selected lay- shine flood every corner. Per 

tually saves money as 400 chix the Kozy way with y ; “3 oo : Tak 

sy athlete de eae ; = Roc, weil kee Brooder house way of raising chix. ing hens. Sell eggs when fect ve ntil ation and sanitation. 

well as time. Thou- less fuss than bel cies Why go through this worry when price is high. Kozy then Other sizes 8x10. Also 10x16 

sands have ordered hens. No a wner “ld. the Kozy brings extra profits, pays on hand for early spring. also 10x24 and 10x32. Small 
for this reason. Send would go back to the old- for itself right away saves Kozy will make money size is 6x7. Painted red or gray 

. ” fashioned plan. work, all the year round. or combination of both. 


Six Large Pens 


An ideal pen arrangement, handy and rigidly strong. 


Plenty of room for the big, rangy sows. Four pens are 
5 ft. x 8 ft. and two center pens 6 ft. x 6 ft. All par- 
titions lock in place with special arrangement permit- 
ting easy removal to throw two or more pens together. 
Door to outside from each pen. Also entrances for little 
pigs to hover heat unit. 


Central Heating Unit 


Quickly installed or removed independent of pen par- 
titions. Heat unit raised giving pigs entire free run of 
center space. Best, proved, low-cost, coal-burning stove, 
easily fired and regulated. Here is the handiest, most 
practical heated house ever dsigned. Not one inch of 
waste space—correctly ventilated and handy to clean. 


Tee FF FF FF FF FF Ff Sf GG 
G. F. Manufacturing Co., Dept. 71, Exira, Iowa. 
Gentlemen.—Without obligation, please send me at once the 
| information checked below: 
(Check both if you wish) 
The Kozy Brooder House catalog and prices (contains arti- 
:. cles by experts on poultry raising for profit). 
CD) Catalog and information on the Kozy Heated Farrowing 


¥ House. 
Name 


a TOWM .2n.c.sccssps: eovcsocssesstnenesesnsnenesseonseesssevensensaenssseseetesssanseseaecsseees 


R. F. D. State 
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The Tariff on Wheat 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of September 22 you 
refer, editorially, to a circular just 
out by the United States Department 
of Commerce on wheat marketing and 
| infer you have used the conclusions 
therein for your contention that the 
tariff of 42 cents is and has been 
of very little benefit to the United 
States wheat grower. I have not yet 
seen this circular and do not know 
what methods were used in making 
comparisons of prices at Kansas City 
and Minneapolis with prices at Winni- 
peg but I am sure that a comparison 
of No. 1 dark northern spring at Min- 
neapolis or of No. 2 dark hard winter 
at Kansas City with No. 1 Manitoba 
northern at Winnipeg is not correct. 
No. 1 northern Manitoba, for a series 
of years, has a greater weight per vol- 
ume bushel, less objectionable dock- 
age and will produce more pounds of 
stronger flour per unit than No. 1 
dark northern spring raised in the 
United States. A fairer comparison 
is to use No. 3 northern Manitoba, 
there being a slight advantage in its 
favor against our No. 1 northern spring 
since a like amount/will yield a little 
more flour of greater strength. 

Now, if you will make a comparison 
of the price of No. 3 Manitoba at Win- 
nipeg and No 1 dark northern spring 
at Minneapolis you will find that the 
tariff or some other cause has made 
a very decided difference in the price 
on each side of the boundary. It is 
well known that considerable wheat is 


“bootlegged” across the border by 
Canadian farmers and a great deal 
more would be if the practice was 


not strongly discouraged. If you will 
compare the actual cash sales of these 
two grades you will find there were 
seventeen weeks in the crop year of 
1925-1926 when the Minneapolis price 
was more than 42 cents above the 
Winnipeg price. True, a comparison 
of the No. 1 grades will not show this. 
Theoretically, the Minneapolis -price 
should always be 42 cents higher than 
Winnipeg but the size and quality of 
the crop on each side of the boundary, 
with other factors, tend to disturb the 
balance and change the relationship of 
prices. 

The amount of our exportable sur- 
plus is or need not be the only deter- 
mining factor in the price relation be- 
tween ours and Canadian wheat. Qual- 
ity is an important factor. We con- 
sume about 550,000,000 bushels of the 
best grades, not the poorest. The tar- 
iff undoubtedly keeps out considera- 
ble Canadian wheat which our millers 
could use for domestic consumption. 
The fact that it is not effective to the 
extent of 42 cents per bushel is not a 
valid argument against it per se. The 
same is true regarding many imported 
commodities. When the Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber tariff law was enacted in Sep- 
tember, 1922, the Canadian wheat 
crop was a little less than 400,000,000 
bushels and a duty of 30 cents was 
thought by farm organization leaders 
to be sufficient. The next year the 
crop was nearly 75,000{000 bushels 
larger on account of higher acre yields 
and our wheat growers demanded an 
increase of the tariff rate, and after 
an investigation of costs of produc- 
tion in both countries, by the tariff 
commission, the rate was increased to 
42 cents. In 1924 the crop was less 
than 272,000,000 bushels, the unit cost 
of production much higher, but the 
duty was not lowered. Thirty cents 
per bushel would undoubtedly have 
kept out as much wheat as 42 cents 
did. However, the fact remains that 
prices have been materially higher 


since the enactment of tariff law than 
they have been in Canada, on “com- 


parable grades.” To say the differ- 
ence in price should always be the 
amount of the duty is about as wide of 
the mark as that the tariff is not ef- 
fective on any commodity of which we 
have an exportable surplus. 

I hope the McNary-Haugen bill will 
be re-introduced again at the next 
meeting of congress but I think maple 
sugar and codfish should be included, 
for obvious reasons. The inclusion of 
these two foodstuffs should win some 
down east votes and insure the presi- 
dential blessing and signature. I con- 
sider it on a par with much of the al- 
truistic legislation enacted by some of 
our neighboring states and which has 
proved to be Dead Sea apples As an 
experiment it may be worth trying. 
We want it and are entitled to it and 
if it proves to be a dud, we can, like 
Dave Harum, do our own regretting. 

J. K. McGONAGLE. 

Cherokee County, Iowa. 


Corn Borer Ideas From Ohio 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Ever since the corn borer appeared 
in Ohio our minds have been much 
troubled. Other people worry, too. 
Two or three worms have now been 
found in our county, a good many in 





said, “You can buy good land for $30 
an acre when the pest gets here good.” 

I have talked with some very well 
informed and very intelligent men and 
have given the matter some thought. 
I am writing these things to you in or- 
der to see what your opinion is, be- 
cause the man who guesses right will 
pull thru, and the one who guesses 
wrong, or doesn’t get out of his rut, 
will be wiped clear off the slate. 

To begin with, I think that govern- 
ment dope, as usual, is wrong and im- 
practical. I think that corn stover 
will practically cease to be fed, ex- 
cept from silos. Beaters are entirely 
impractical. There are not enough 
men on farms or available to farm- 
ers to cut the corn here, either high 
or low, either by hand or with ma- 
chinery. The fodder crop must go and 
be plowed under. For plowing, it is 
my opinion that we will have to use 
very large, heavy plows, turning an 
eighteen-inch furrow, probably eight 
or nine inches deep 

We must change all our rotations. 
Wheat can no longer follow corn. Ev- 
erything must be plowed—wheat, oats, 
barley; everything that has been 
disked must now be plowed. As I see 
it, all grain acreages must be sharply 
reduced. My guess is that right here 
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nine-hour corn husking match. 





NINE-HOUR CORN HUSKING CONTEST 
We are running here a picture of the corn husked by Emil Iossi in a 


Husking in 45-bushel corn in Platte 
county, Nebraska, Iossi husked a gross total of 133 bushels and 10 pounds. 
He left 291 pounds in the field and had 196 pounds of shucks. 
ord was made in a dual contest between Iossi and Fred Egger. 


This rec- 








Madison county adjoining us, and we 
are worrying still more. In my hum- 
ble opinion this worm means more 
than most people, even the wisest of 
them, give him credit for. 

Three years ago I made the state- 
ment that when he got bad in our 
neighborhood, one of the best in Ohio, 
you would have a farmers’ panic and 
land would sell so that you could take 
your pick of the farms for $60 an acre. 
A year ago I modified this to $50 an 
acre. A few days ago I was in Mad- 
ison county, one of the richest in 
Ohio—large farms, largely tenants— 
talking with some men. The verge of 
a panic is on them right now. I men- 
tioned the above prediction and they 
said I was behind the times—land was 
there right now, a good 700-acre farm 
recently selling ai $47 and $52 and ten- 
ants refusing to rent for next year. 
These farms have corn, 150 acres to a 
field. Farmers asked government 
scouts what they were going to do. 
The scouts answered, “We don’t know. 
In the northern section of the state 
twenty acres is a good-sized corn field 
and cleaning up is not so difficult. 
Your fields.are so large we don’t see 
what you can do.” 

I talked with our county auditor. He 


we will drop about 33 per cent of all 
our grain. Even to maintain 67 per 
cent of our present acreage means an 
increase in number of horses, tractors 
and hands used; crowding all the work 
hard from the time frost unlocks the 
soil in spring until we are driven from 
the fields by frost again in the fall. 
It means crowd and push, plow every 
day you can all year. It means better 
farming, more work and expense on 
fewer acres. 

In time I think it means sharp ad- 
vances in price of all grains; corn at 
$1.25 per bushel, and higher prices on 
all. It means fewer hogs; bacon hogs 
instead of lard; more grass Cattle, 
more silos, some more dairying, fewer 
corn fed cattle, and higher prices on 
all livestock. It means a considerable 
increase in sheep that eat hay, instead 
of corn-eating hogs. It means sharp 
increases in pasture lands, and some 
increase in meadows. 

It means more fertilizers, better 
seed used, better cultural methods to 
make up for decreased acreage. 

In my opinion it means inbred cross- 
bred seed corn. 

I still think it means a farm panic 
to start with. 

In the end it means elimination of 


sumpluses. 
manufacturers do not insist upon re. 
moval of all tariff on foodstuffs ang 
grains. Suppose the tariff is retained. 
that corn becomes $1.25, other cropr 
higher, livestock higher, surpluses 
gone; will it mean any more profit 
for us who survive the shock Or are 
we simply at the mercy of the 70 per 
cent nonagricultural classes? 
CHAS. B. WING 
Champaign County, Ohio. 





Older Men Had Better Stay 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been deeply interested in 
your discussion of sending the poor 
farmer to the city. I admire vour 
viewpoint and the stand you are tak- 
ing with the farmer, considering the 
long hours the farmer, his wife and 
family have to contend with in order 
to make a bare living. My advice to 
the young farmer is to learn a trade o1 
profession, and to the middle-aged man 
to remain on the farm if possible. 

Most any young man, if he is ambi- 
tious, can make a living in the city for 
an ordinary family and a little be- 
sides on an eight or ten-hour schedule; 
while on the farm sixteen hours would 
hardly be sufficient at the present 
time. I am afraid that big business 
will start the “back to the land’”’ move- 
ment long before it is necessary, for 
most labor is organized in the cities 
and as soon as the cost of living goes 
up organized labor demands more 
wages, so if the manufacturer can 
keep the farm produce at the present 
or even lower level and the farmer 
from organizing in an organization 
that would help the farmer to get more 
for what he produces. You can pick 
up most any newspaper and they tell 
you the farmer is making money and 
the majority of the city folks believe 
it; but you never see it mentioned that 
the doctors or lawyers are making 
money when they charge $200 for a 
couple of hours’ work. Here is an 
item from our local press saying, ‘5100 
profit to the farmers for corn stalks.’ 
Yet the farmer may actually get only 
$5 or $10 and some one else the rest 
of the profit. 

HENRY F. KLEBF. 

Muscatine County, Iowa. 


The Best and the Poorest Go 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
My attention is attracted to the arti- 
cle “Send the Poor Farmer to Town.” 


It is useless to find fault or to ex 
press regrets. This is what we have 
been doing for the last six years and 
what it looks as tho we will continue 
to do until we have ruined and driven 
enough farmers off the land to reduce 
the production of food to our domestic 
consumption. 

With the papers of the country prac- 
tically uniting in defending the pres- 
ent federal policy and proclaiming 
prosperity there is no probability of 
working the problem out in any other 
way. 

Your question as to whether it is 
the inefficient farmer and poor citizen 
who is going to town is easily ak 
swered. The two classes who are 
getting off the land are those who are 
intelligent enough to comprehend the 
present situation and get up and leave 
believing that they can make an easier 
and better living in town than they 
can on the land. At the other end of 
the efficiency line we have those who 
have starved out, lost all they had and 
are leaving their creditors to take 
what is left. 





A. L. STONE. 
Montana. 


Watch them and see it. 
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~The Picture On the Cover 


On the cover this week is the photo- 


gaph of the old arsenal at Harper's | 


Ferry. where John Brown made his 


st stand. Harper's Ferry, of course, 
jg on the Potomac at the point where 
three states meet: Virginia, West Vir- 
inia and Pennsylvania. The arsenal 
at the time of the Brown raid on Har- 
per's Ferry stood down below the bluff 
near the railroad track. Passengers 
on the Baltimore and Ohio can see the 
stone marking the spot. The arsenal 
jg now Standing where the photograph 
shows it, on the grounds of a negro 
school, on high ground back from the 
river and the railroad. 

Brown was nearly sixty years old 
when he made the raid on Harper’s 
Ferry, and had for ten years been 
planning an expedition of this sort. 
He was a lifelong abolitionist, and 
came to feel that a body of men who 
would go down into the south with 
arms would be able to rouse the siaves 
to insurrection. 

The trouble in Kansas kept him for 
, while from carrying out these plans. 
He went out to Osawatomie in 1855 
and headed the radical wing of the 
free state party. There was a lot of 
guerilla warfare between the free 
state men and the slave state men, 
culminating in what was called the 
Pottawatomie massacre in ’56, in which 
Brown’s men killed five of their op- 
ponents. 

In between raids in Kansas, Brown 
spent some time in Iowa. He was at 
Tabor one winter and drilled his men 
there. Later he spent some time in 
Springdale, Iowa, with a group of thir- 
teen of his men. Later he made a raid 
into Missouri, killed a slave owner and 
took some horses. When he returned 
to Tabor, the people of that town felt 
that he had gone too far toward law- 
lessness and withdrew their support. 
He went to Grinnell from there, and 
while there wrote a part of his Har- 
per’s Ferry proclamation. 

In the summer of 1859 he took his 
band to Chambersburg, Pa. Four 
lowa men were with him. Two of 
them were killed in the fighting at 
Harper’s Ferry. Barclay Coppoc, one 
of the Springdale boys, was not at the 
Ferry, but had been left to guard the 
camp. He made his way back to Iowa. 
When an officer from Virginia came 
with extradition papers, Governor 
Kirkwood held them up and Coppoc 
made his escape. 

Brown made his attack on Harper’s 
Ferry Oct. 16, 1859, with only nineteen 
men. He surprised and captured the 
arsenal, but the slaves failed to rise 
to his support and he was scon 
hemmed in by United States troops 
under Robert E. Lee. He was tried 
and convicted, and on December 2 was 
hanged at Chariestown, W. Va. A 
few years later, hundreds of thou- 
sands of men were singing “John 
Brown’s body lies a molding in the 
grave, but his soul goes marching on,” 
as they marched south to crush slav- 
ery forever. 




















Steer Feeding Question 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“How much corn and hay does it re- 
quire to feed a 700-pound steer six 
Months? If these steers cost $10 a 
hundred how much will I have to sell 
them for after six months’ feeding in 
order to make a profit? What will it 
fost per 100 pounds for feed? About 
how much should a 700-pound steer 
gain in six months’ feeding?” 

We would suggest that our corre- 
Spondent gradually work these steers 
Up to an average daily ration of six- 
teen pounds of shelled corn or what 
they will clean up in good shape to- 
gether with two pounds of linseed oil 
meal or cottonseed meal and five or 
SX pounds of clover or alfalfa hay. 

€ chances are that these steers will 
Make average daily gains of around 
‘Wo pounds or a little better or nearly 
400 pounds in the six months’ feeding 
Period. 


With ordinary good luck he ought to 





be able to make 100 pounds of gain 
with ten bushels of corn, 100 pounds 
of linseed oil meal and 300 pounds of 
hay. With feeds at present prices 
the feed costs of 100 pounds of gain 
should be somewhere between $13 and 
$14. This means that if the steers are 
to make any money they will have to 
sell for $12 or slightly more. It has 
been common experience with feed- 
ers for years that it is necessary to 
have a margin ordinarily of around $2 
a hundred. It would now seem that 
there is just about an even chance 
that well fitted 1,100-pound steers will 
sell for $12 a hundred or better next 


| spring. 











Protecting Farm Buildings 


Firebugs who set fire to the build- 
ings of farmers belonging to the mu- 
tual insurance associations of Iowa 
are going to have a lot of amateur de- 
tectives on their trail after this. Ata 
meeting of the Iowa Association of 
Mutual Insurance Associations it was 
decided to offer a reward of $1,000 to 
any person, except peace officers, for 
information leading to the apprehen- 
sion and conviction of any person 
committing arson on any property in- 
sured by member companies of the 
organization. 





Another important step taken by the 
convention was the framing of a 
standard insurance policy, with the 
recommendation that policies of dif- 
ferent member associations be revised 
to conform to this one. It is expected 
that the adoption of the standard pol- 
icy will make the handling of legal 
problems connected with the insur- 


ance companies a good deal easier. 
| M. L. Smith, of Fort Dodge, was re- | 


elected president, and H. J. Rowe, of 
Des Moines, was re-elected secretary. 





Dairy Ration 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“What would be the best and most 
economical dairy ration with ground 
corn at 75 cents a bushel, ground oats 
at 55 cents a bushel, bran $38 a ton 
and linseed oil meal $53 a ton? I have 
plenty of alfalfa and clover hay as 
well as some shock fodder.” 

We would suggest feeding these 
dairy cows a roughage ration of fif- 
teen pounds of alfalfa or clover hay 
together with five to ten pounds of 
shock fodder. In connection with 
such a roughage ration we would con- 
sider some such grain mixture as four 
parts ground corn, three parts ground 
oats and one part linseed oil meal, 
feeding this at the rate of about one 





pound for each three pounds of milk 
produced. If the cows do not do as 
well as they should we would substi- 
tute bran for part of the oats and in- 
crease the linseed oil meal in the ra- 
tion slightly. But with prices as quot- 
ed the chances are that the ground 
oats will give cheaper results than 
bran and we would be inclined to de- 
pend almost exclusively on the oats 
in preference to bran unless the oats 
are of poor quality. 





Picking Corn at Night 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I thought your readers might be in- 
terested in knowing that we have been 
picking corn both day and night. We 
use a mechanical corn picker run with 
a Ford motor but pulled with five 
horses. At night we put on two head- 
lights, one to light up the row and the 
other on top of the gas tank so as to 
light up the picker. We use nine 
horses and three men for each shift. 
The corn picks better at night than it 
does during the day because the night 
moisture makes the stalks just a lit- 
tle tougher. We have picked 140 acres 
in two weeks’ time. 

E. M. WOGEN. 

Worth County, Iowa. 








“Look, dear, I. finished our Christ- 








mas shopping today.” 

“Fine, but you must be tired out.” 

“Not at all. I stopped at the drug 
store to get a camera for Junior. Then 
I saw a bottle of perfume that Aunt 
Kate will just love, and a couple of 
other things, and almost before I knew 
it. I had picked out gifts for every- 
body else on our list,” 





Cameras 

‘Perfumes 

Compacts 

Fountain pens 

Cigars 

Candy 

Pipes 

Shaving sets 

Bridge sets 

Stationery 

Flashlights 

Alarm clocks 

Ivory toilet sets 

Novelties 

Safety razors 

Christmas cards 

Christmas decora- 
tions 

Leather goods 


"These lovely 
Christmas gifts 
all came from the drug store” 











Thermos bottles 


























AVE you seen the wonderful se- 

lection of presents at your drug 
store? For weeks, your druggist has 
been making special preparations 
to help you with Christmas shop- 
ping. Now he’s ready for you with 
the right gift for everyone from 
baby to grandfather. 


At the drug store, you ean forget 
all about the usual holiday erush. 
You can take as much time as you 
like in choosing gifts. Ordinarily, 
you'll need less time, because it’s so 
much easier to find what you want. 


You can get lovely gifts at the 
drug store for as much or as little 
as you want to pay. And for friends 
whose Christmas remembrances 
must go by mail, your drug store 
has greeting cards, gift labels, 
Christmas paper and twine, every- 
thing even to stamps. 


Make the drug store your Christ- 
mas headquarters this year. The 
very next time you’re in town, be 
sure to stop in and look over the 
wide variety of gifts which are 
waiting for you. 


lowa Druceists Association 


Copyright C. A. CO., 1927 
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Movetolow 
priced land 


Renters buy farms in 
North Dakota 
North 
started a 
corn belt 


Dakota 
west- 
dirt 
buy a 


accord- 


Cash returns from 
farms in 1927 have 
ward movement of 
farmers 
farm on rent-sized payments, 
ing to agricultural experts. 

With a 
a steady 
hogs and sheep, 
ing a $400,000,000 


who see a chance to 


good cash grain crop, and 


increase in dairying, cattle, 
North Dakota is wear- 
smile this fall. 
Alfalfa Acres Double 

indicate that 
rapid 


U. S. Census figures 
North Dakota is making 
strides toward a balanced system of 
farming than any other state. Alfalfa 


more 


acreage has doubled in five years; 
since 1919 the sweet clover acreage 


has jumped from less than 10,000 to 


more than 250,000 acres. 
nat- 


“North Dakota seems to be the 


ural home of Grimm alfalfa,” writes 
H. R. Points, of Divide county. ‘Out- 
side of irrigated fields, I never have 


seen anything to equal it.” 
A Corn Belt Renter 
William S. Sauer, of Inkster, N. D., 
renter in the old corn belt, 
“For 13 years I have been get- 
5 to 40 bushels of corn per acre. 


once a 
says: 
ting 3 


We always have 10 to 15 acres in al- 
falfa, cutting twice a year and getting 
two or three tons. We have 10 acres 


of potatoes, 100 acres of wheat, also 25 





cattle, 15 brood sows, 60 breeding 
ewes. Last fall a carload of hogs 
brought $2,000. 

“We follow the same kind of farm- 
ing as in the old corn belt, v a 
four-year rotation of corn, flax, wheat. 
and alfalfa or clover. I don't know 
any country that suits me better, or 
where crops and livestock are pro 
duced more successfully.” 

And remember, that land prices in 
North Dakota today range from $25 
to $75 per acre, instead of $150 to 
$300, as in the older farming sections. 


The North Dakota Associa- 
tion was founded by 7,000 farmers and 
business men interested in upbuilding 
the state by teaching diversified farm- 
promoting good roads and schools, 
bringing in citizens to be 


Greater 


ing, 
good 
They 
Sut will assist vou in locating 
‘hat will earn a profit, and 
show you how to make the 
most of the opportunity which exists 
in North Dakota today, for every real 
farmer. To start with, clip out and 
mail the coupon below, for free in- 


and 


their neighbors. have no land 


for sale, 
on land 
they will 


formation. 








Headquarters: FARGO, N. D. 


Branches 
Bismarck Mandan Minot 
Dickinson Grand Forks Valley City 
Devils Lake Jamestown Williston 


Dept. W-12-2 

I am interested in North Dakota farm- 
ng prospects, particularly the subjects 
checked below. Please send me the facts. 


Small Grains CD Coarse Grains 
O) Poultry 


Climate, Soil 


} Dairying 


) Beef, Sheep, Hogs 


PrP. oO 


County 





Hog Profits and Losses 


Chicago hogs in November of 1927 
averaged about $8.90 a hundred or 
nearly $2 a hundred lower than in Oc- 
tober. While a break during Novem- 
ber is seasonally customary, the break 
this year was really larger than was 
warranted in view of the small re- 
ceipts of spring pigs. These low prices 
may continue during December and 
early January, but if so we anticipate 
a very strong upward reaction during 


the late winter and early spring. 
A price of $8.90 at Chicago in No- 
vember is equivalent to 85-cent corn 


on a Chicago No. 2 basis or about 65 
cents a bushel for corn on lowa farms. 


Corn has actually been selling on 
Iowa farms at around 68 cents a 
bushel, which means that hogs have 


been furnishing just a fair market for 
corn during the past month. 

Our chart indicates a heavy loss be- 
cause it is based on the price of corn 


during the past twelve months. The 
weighted price of Chicago No. 2 corn 


for 
1927 


hogs marketed in November of 
was 94.5 cents a bushel. As a 





ten-year average hogs have sold in the 
month of November for a price equiva- 
lent to 10.6 bushels of such corn. The 
value of 10.6 bushels of 94.5-cent corn 
gives a cost of $10.02 a hundred for 
the month of November, 1927. The ac- 
tual price was $8.90 a hundred or 
there was a loss of $1.12 a hundred. It 
is almost certain that our chart will 
continue to show a loss for the next 
year or so. However, the loss may 
not be so very serious inasmuch as 
corn prices are now rather reasonable. 
Moreover, hog supplies during the 
next ten months are sure to be light 
enough so that hog prices should be 
fairly good after January 15. 

The fact that hog prices are not so 
very good with receipts as small as 
they now are indicates that it will be 
very dangerous to expand hog breed- 
ing operations. Most of our readers 
should breed about the same number 
of brood sows this winter as they did 
a year ago. If farmers breed more, 
there is sure to be a great overproduc- 
tion a year or so from now. 


HOG-CORN CHART 


1913 191% 1915 1916 1917 1998 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1928 
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Gain or loss above or below 


average in dollars per ecwt., 


feeds his corn to hogs instead of selling it on the 


if the average farmer 


market. 


Steer Profits and Losses 


The Chicago price of 1,3( 
the month of 
1927 $15.35 a hundred, or 
highest price whith farmers have ever 
enjoyed in times of peace. These 
1.300-pound fat steers marketed in No- 
vember of 1927 were fattened on corn 


0-pound fat 
November, 
the 


steers for 


was 


which cost 98.8 cents on a Chicago 
No. 2 basis. As an average of ten 


years it has required the equivalent of 
62.2 bushels of such corn to convert 
a feeder weighing 1,000 pounds the 
preceding May into a 1,300-pound fat 


steer for the November market. Last 
May a 1,000-pound feeder cost $90. 
The cost of a 1,300-pound steer fin- 


ished in November was around $151.45. 


The selling price was $15.35 a hun- 
dred, or $199.55 a head, which indi- 


cates that 1,300-pound fat steers in No- 





vember brought a profit of £48.10 a 
head. This is by far the largest profit 
which cattle feeders have ever 
made. 

As long as there is unusual prosper- 
ity in eastern cities and a shortage 


of well finished cattle it is possible 
for high prices to continue. If corn 
prices remain at their present rather 
low level it is to be expected that cat- 
tle feeding will be profitable thruout 
the winter. Such unusual prosperity 
as catile feeders have been enjoying 
during the greater part of the past 
five years can not continue indefi- 
nitely. Nevertheless, unless corn 
prices advance very rapidly we are 
anticipating that our chart will con- 
tinue to show a profit thruout the 
winter and early spring. 


STEER-CORN CHART 


1913 1914 191 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 4921 1922 1923 
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320.00 Loss Per Steer 


$30 00 Loss Per Steer 
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$60.00 Loss Per Stee 









































Gain or loss per steer when corn is fed to fattening cattle instead of being 
sold as corn, 


Jititiinem elie caters 
Tank she diab 


Greatest improvement ever made in tank 
heaters, Fitsanytank. Burns 14to 16 hours 
on one gallon of kerosene. No sparks, ashes 


or smoke. Heating chamber entirely under 
water; no heat wasted. Guaranteed. Saves 
feed—pays for itself repeatedly. 


EMPIRE NON-FREEZABLE HOG WATERER 


Heavy galvanized fron—70 gal. capacity, Oil burner directly 
under trough—guaranteed not to ae. Keeps a ewe 
at a small cost. Keeps bogs heaitny—fa' sean fasta 

= : FARMER AGENTS 
—9) We eso mene wanted in every locality. Specie} 
i} facture Portable offer to farmers willing Me show 








aterer 
tive buyers. Write at pata for 
ice and specialoffer. Buy direct 
from tory 
Empire Tank Heater Co. 
107 4.7th St., Washington, la, 

















Queen Incubators 
at Half Price 


To close out our stock we are 
offering several Standard Queen 
Incubators at one-half the fac- 
tory list price and will prepay 
freight to destination. 

The hatching season will soon 
be here. 3uy in advance and 
save 50 per cent. 

25 No. 2, 35 egg size, 

List $37.50, our price $18.75 
20 No. 3, 180 egg size, 

List $44.50, our price $22.00 
12 No. 5, 400 egg size, 

List $68.00, our price $34.00 
1 No. 35, 800 egg size, 

List $132.00, our price $65.00 
1 No. 45, 1,000 egg size, 

List $157.00, our price $77.50 
4 No. 22, Style “K,” 
| List $36.75, our price$18.00 


|| Geo.W.Turner & Son 
BURLINGTON, IOWA 

















Tough as they are, your hen 
take terrific punishment from out- 
door work and exposure. _ Don’t let 
sore hands bother you. No matter § 
if cut, chapped_or swollen, just 


rub in Weber Huskum at ie 
Next morning your han 
healed and feeling fine. 


Used for years by farmers, me- 
chanics, and all qubleor men. Fine 


for children’s hands. Sold on 
money back guarantee by drug and § 
hardware stores. 
GET A TRIAL BOTTLE 
a your dealer doesn’t have Weber Hask- 
send his name and 25c for fall sized bot- 
te postpaid, on our money back trial offer. 


Central Mfg. Co., Cedar Rapids, la. 


-Be Sure to Get 


WEBER HUSKUM 























=») RAL Dyin 


Write for my Big 1928 Radio Catalog 
—just off the press. Thousands 
of marvelous bargains in nation- 


It’s a 

ally eererres goods, All the 
— e\, LATEST IN RADIOS and 
psig Pw dio. ceuaned. Lowest whole- 
All about trouble finding. sale ae 
F Log and Wanted PRALERS) 
Cail Book and Cat- anied. NEw E 


alog. Get your copy to- 

day. Send postcard now! 

American Auto & Radio ite. Co. 
BARRY Suc HWARTZBERG, 

Bept.643 American Radio Bidg., Meena’ City, Me. 3 


See) TANK 
HEATER 


Burns with intense BLUE FLAME. 
No ashes,smoke,or sparks, 
venient, practical. Keeps water in stock tanks 
at proper temperature in zero weather for only 

¢ per hour. 11th successful year. ‘Vill lasts 
life time. Two sizes— 


CATA 









Cod va be "Leaf T: lank Heater. 
lar Rapids Foundry . Machine Co., 
Foundry Sta.. No, 907. Cedar Rapids. lt 


THE BULLER ALL-STEEL SAW FRAMES 


We have the best frames built 
for front end of leading tractors. 
Also four stationary sizes. Our 
ROLLER TABLE makes them 
80 easily Operated farmers 8a 
it’s a pleasure to saw with § 
BULLER. Special discount 
allowed where we have no dealer. 
Low prices on AtKius Saw biades. 
Catalog free. 

BULLER COUPLER COMPANY, Dept. 0, Hitisboro, Kansas 
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Why Do Hogs Come Down With Flu? 


(Continued from page 5) 


While no man raising hogs should 
deny the advantages of good housing 
to his hogs it is always possible, as it 
is with every other good thing, to 
overdo this matter of housing. It is 
easy to get houses too tight with air 
changes too slow for all kinds of ani- 
mals and especially for hogs which 
proportionately for their body weight 





use more air per hour than any other | 


animal we have to care for. In the 
tight house they get warm. The air 
gets damp and foul while the animals 
sleep. Floors in some houses actually 
get so wet water runs on them. In 
the morning the hogs arise to go out 
with steaming sides and eat a meal in 


the cold of an early morning winter | 


breeze. Other animals with a damp coat 
and a@ warm body left to cool off in 


this manner “catch cold” and have an | 


attack of “lung fever,’ we admit. Why 
can not a hog do the same? Ina case 
like that, prevention of the hog flu 
would mean some ventilators on the 
house to change the air often enough 
to carry away the moisture and the 
products of animal life from the build- 
ing and to allow the animals to spend 
the night in full vigor of health and 
in warm, dry beds. 

Strange as it may seem, the direct 
reverse of tight housing just described 
may also be a cause of flu, or at least 
be a big contributor to its start. Men 
are frequently met with who say that 
they have had hog flu break out in 


animals housed in buildings that were | 
well ventilated. Visiting such houses, | 


oue must concede that animals living 
there are not suffering from any stale, 
hot or stagnant air. They never get 
too hot while they sleep in that house. 
Indeed, due to rapid air changes, the 
house is as cold and more uncomforta- 
ble than the weather outdoors. Then 
there is the house with good floors, 
good walls and a good roof but with 
one or two cupolas on the roof and 
one or more open doors for hogs to 
come and go. In a moderate wind 
the warm air escapes from the cupolas 
and sweeps -in at the doors, causing 
such strong floor drafts that the hogs 
are seldom comfortable and will not 
lie down on all parts of the floor space 
available but pile up instead in the 
parts least drafty. Other buildings 
have big cracks in the walls or wall 
and floor fail to meet in places and 


strong drafts along the floor result. | 


The hogs come in to lie down and on 
still nights it is not so bad, but if the 
wind comes up those near the door or 
some other opening in the wall or 
those directly beneath the cupola, if it 
is back drafting, get cold. Soon they 
are uneasy and, determined to have a 
warmer place, they get up and walk 
into the middle of the bunch of warm, 
sleeping hogs. This starts a disturb- 
ance which usually results in some of 
the warm hogs being forced out for a 
while to endure the strong, cold floor 
drafts. These hogs catch cold, thump 
and in a day or so are said to have the 
flu. 

Properly ventilated buildings have 
tight walls, floors and roofs with all 


window lights in but air changes are | 


provided for by boxing in or piping 


| 





down from the cupolas on the roof to | 


hear the floor. This holds in the 
warm air blanket created by the body 
heat of the inmates. This shows the 


rate of change of air during the time | 


of high wind and storms. Floor drafts 
are checked by using inlets which 
throw the incoming air high up in the 
building. Doors are closed and spe- 
cial automatically operating inlets or 
tunnels with two or more bends in 
them are made for the animals to per- 
mit them to come and go at will but 
which will not permit floor drafts. 
More cases can be cited where one 
£roup of hogs in a.tight building suf- 
fered from flu while another group on 
the same farm and drinking from the 
Same water fountain but housed in a 
ceep open shed, open to the south and 
provided with a deep bed of straw, es- 








caped entirely. While many properly 
ventilated four walled houses are serv- 
ing well it is also true that a well 
bedded open cattle shed is becoming 
a favorite shelter for hogs by many 
who want to avoid flu. 

The evidence shows, and many are 
coming to appreciate it, that much 
can be done by proper housing and 
handling to prevent flu. Sudden 
changes from hot, damp buildings to 
cold outside breezes are dangerous. 
Properly ventilated sleeping quarters 
where there are not floor drafts are 
great preventives of flu. Until we 
have more evidence of its certain in- 
fectious character, practice these 
things. You will be doing the best 
we know to prevent flu. 

If hogs are found sick with flu, bet- 
ter results will come from any treat- 
ment that may be tried if the housing 
is made the very best possible. Deep 





dry beds of straw must be provided, 
and good air at all times with no floor 
drafts. Do not disturb the herd un- 
less it is absolutely necessary. They 
will recover faster if allowed to rest. 
There should be water in abundance 
and easy to reach for the hogs have 
some fever. Simple physics such as 
epsom or glauber salts in the water, if 
they show any constitpation, are ad- 
visable and aromatic respiratory stim- 
ulants like eucalyptus or guiacol or 
beechwood creosote are favored by 
some to relieve the lung congestion. 
Smudging, dusting or smoking sick 
hogs with some of the irritant prepa- 
rations sometimes suggested seem to 
us to be entirely wrong because they 
irritate an already overburdened 
breathing apparatus. 

The farm organizations of Kansas 
are pursuing a united program in the 
field of tax reform, in an effort to get 
away from entire dependence on the 
general property tax. This piogram 
includes the enactment of a state in- 


come tax, a gross production tax on 
minerals and a limited sales tax on 
luxuries. The Farmers’ Union, the 
Farm Bureau and the state Grange are 
behind this movement. 





Bull Calf Ration 


f An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What is a good ration for a bull 
calf?” 

A good bull calf ration is ten pounds 
of clover or alfalfa hay, together with 
a grain mixture of six parts of corn, 
four parts of oats and one part of lin- 
seed meal. The grain mixture should 
be fed according to the appetite of the 
calf, the object being to bring about a 
gain of about two pounds daily or a 
little better. To start with, five or 
six pounds of grain daily will be 
enough for the calf, but it soon can be 
increased to ten or twelve pounds. In 
some cases it pays to substitute bran 
for part of the oats and to increase the 
linseed meal in the ration to two 





pounds daily. 





THE: NEWEST - AID 


TO 


FARMERS 


A new-type farm electric 
plant that combines all the 
advantages of both auto- 
matic and battery charg- 


ing systems. 


DELCO-LIGHT 








Read How Delco-Light Decreases Labor — Builds Up Profits. Jumps 
Egg Production up to 300% and More. Saves Pigs at Farrowing Time. 
Cuts Cost of Hired Help. Ends Fire Hazard. 


e ° ° ° 


See Nearest Delco-Light Dealer 
for Full Particulars. And Mail 
Coupon for Free Book 


Here is a plant unlike all others. With 
this new-type plant you can use up 
to 7 or Selectric lamps and draw the 
necessary current right from the battery. 
Thus the engine runs infrequently. Less 
fuel is used. But throw ona heavier load. 
Instantly and automatically the engine 
starts — generates current to carry the 
heavier load—plus a surplus supply to re- 
charge the battery! Thus only a small 
battery is needed. And even this small 

battery lasts longer. 


Leaps to Success 
in 60 Days! 
This new-type Delco- 
Light was introduced 
less than60 days ago. 
Yet inthisshort time 
a whole nation has 
been won toit. Won 








\ to its new and revo- 
pee s fe lutionary features. 
“Electric lig or * s 
Phe spr At hs Won to its longer life 


and lower operating 
cost. And finally, 
won by its low first 
; cost that puts it well 
Robert McCue within the reach of 
Machell,S.D. all who need it. 

This combination Delco-Lightis almost 
human in its action. An automatic throt- 
tle speeds or slows the engine to meet 
load demands. Anautomatic choke makes 
starting quick and certain—even in zero 


ings. Power for farm 
machinery and home 
electric appliances. 
All for only $1.25 a 
month.’’ 


weather. Automatic Pilot Balls—found 
in no other farm electric plant—show at 
a glance the condition of your battery. 
Easy to tell about. But 15 years were de- 
voted to scientific research before this 
scientific marvel was perfected. Even 
then General Motors withheld approval 
until 7 years of grueling field tests proved 
it worthy. 


Worth 10 Times Its Cost 


Talk to any farmer who owns a 
Delco-Light. He'll tell you that 
it brings new comfort and con- 
venience to the farm. That it 
meansa better,happier __ 
home. Thatitgivesmore 
time for important work. 
But that’s not all. Delco- 
Light pays actual cash 
returns that far exceed 
its cost. 

Note the pictures on 
this page. Note the ex- 
tracts from letters un- 
derneath the pictures. 
We have hundreds of letters like these 
on file. Also hundreds of photographs. 
All tell the same story. Wherever Delco- 
Light is used on the farm, the home is 
happier, work is easier, health is better. 
And, on top of all, the owner of that farm 
makes more money! 


Get the Facts 


See the new combination Delco-Light 
that has forged ahead to leadership in less 
than 60 days! Writeor phoneor call onthe 
nearest Delco-Light Dealer and ask for facts 
and figures. And remembér—if this new 


le 








for repairs.’’ 








«, poe &: 


plant doesn’t fill your 
needs to the letter, 
there’s a wide range of 
other Delco-Light 
modelstochoose from. 


FREE BOOKS 
MAIL COUPON 


In the meantime, put 
your name and ad- 
dress on the coupon 





“Best investment we ever made. Light 
in the hog barn saves many pigs at 
farrowing time. Never spent a cent 


E. H. Sly, Platte, S.D. 


and mail to us. We’ll 
send you the big, new 
Delco- Light Book— 
“A Day and a Night 
with Delco-Light’’, to- 
gether with full infor- 
mation about the Com- 
bination Delco- Light 
described in this ad- 
vertisement — absolutely 
free. Read what others 
say. Examine the evi- 
dence. Weigh the proof. 
Then see if you can find 
a single sound reason for 
trying to get along with- 
out Delco-Light. 

Don’t wait. Getthe free 
Delco-Light Book and full 
information without de- 
lay. If you write promptly, we willinclude 
free, “‘The Miracle of More Eggs”—a 
valuable booklet on increasing egg pro- 
duction for largeand small poultry raisers. 
DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 

Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept. B-202 + Dayton, Ohio 


“We attribute an 
increase of 7,112 
eggs in 3 months 
to Delco-Light in 
the hen house. 
These extra eggs 
brought an added 
profit of $177.60.”’ 
Mrs. G. A. Schlund 
Platte, S.D. 








DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 

Dept. B-302 Dayton, Ohio 
Send Free Books and information about the 
new Combination Delco-Light as offered. 














There is a Delco-Light Dealer in every community. The nearest wholesale distributors are listed below. 


DES MOINES SALES BRANCH 
DELCO-LIGHT CO., 
10th St. & Grand Ave., 102 Old Colony Bldg., 
Des Moines, Iowa 


118 East First St. 
Davenport, lowa 


THE ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO., D.K. BAXTER, CHARLES E. WAGNER, 
606 Pierce St., 
Sioux City, lowa 


2059 Farnam St., 
Omaha, Nebzaska 
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Packed Fresh, in wire bound boxes, 100 lbs. 
shipping weight, cont. 85 Ibs. net wt. of 
fish. Shipped immediately. 24-hour service. 


with every order new 9 page Recipe 
FREE Book—approved by Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute. 
ROYAL HERRIN Selected—Round 
Dressed—Cleaned ...... 

Yellow Perch—Round, Sweet-meated... 
PICKERE Round—Weather frozen 
Dressed wid Haden 1 
i Round, Winter-caught.. 
Wall Eyed Pike Seon ~Dressed «sesso 
Whitefish—Large—Dressed 
Catfish—I_arge—Channel—Skinned 
Ocean Pike—(Whiting) 
Flounders—-Dressed and ss. 
Salmon—Dressed and Headless...... 
Black Cod—Dressed and Headless. 
Halibut—Dressed and Headless 
Smoked Whitefish (‘Tulibee) 10 Ib. 

















2.00 
ifepes from MINNEAPOLIS or DULUTH, MJ ye pea at these 


box. 


ices. For quick service order fro: 
f you want shipments made from ary ch 
Write for free illustrated catalog TODAY. 


A. S. JOHNSON FISH co. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


r box 
e y te ch 


DOCK D 


















Fresh Frozen Caught Daily 







Delicious, 
newly-caught fish. 


NONE BETTER, per pound 





Round ....7Je Whitefish, atees 16sec 
Herring raed. Ocean Pike........ Ie | 
tound. Ale Ploundere, Drad iss | 
Pickerel Dressed.18c Salmon, Drad...... | 
Pike ae 15c Sablefish, Drad....1 | 
Dressed...... 6c Halibut, Drsd...... 
24 hour shipments. Write for free illustrated price | 
Mist TODAY. Attractive discount on large orders. | 


NORTH SHORE FISH & FREIGHT co. 


DEPT. LUTH, MINN. 








FARM HARNESS 


Thousands of farmers order 
from me, every time they 
need harnese. You. too, will 
be pleased with the great 
saving my way of dealing di- 


end for 
rect makes possible for you. Bill! 
I guarantes to please you. l Ss N EW 


Examine and Test Catalo 
at My Risk 

In fairness to yourself, find out about my har 
nese and my amazingly low prices. I will send 
you any set you select from my catalog for you 
to examine and test any way you wish. You pay 
nothing unless you decide to keep the harnees. 
Write today for free catalog 

4545 So. 27thSt. 


me «OMAHA, NEB. 


HARNESS BILL KALASH, vise 







fu 





Hotels of Hospitality 
in Cedar Rapids 


HOTEL MONTROSE 


300 Rooms 250 Baths 
Rates: $1.50 to $3.50 


HOTEL MAGNUS 


150 Rooms 100 Baths 
Rates: $1.25 to $2.50 








Operated for Your Comfort by 
EPPLEY HOTELS CoO. 


















Play While You Pay/ 


A marvelous set for, distan 
ub o—1 dial( iturninated). 






\ Beat ceafol ‘cabin Easy monthly pay- 
\\ ments whil prem onic y nation- -wide ie pro- 

















ain te y for 
Pre AMERICAN AUTO ‘3 “RADIO Lins co. 
= HARRY SCHWARTZBERG, 
sit Dept. 647 American Radio Bidg., » Kansas City, Mo. 












Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 


when wriiing adveriisers. 


} 
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SERVICE BUREAU 


The Service Bureau {s conducted for the holders of Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. 


The 


certificates are issued only with subscriptions—new or renewal—for three years or 


more. 


All inquiries to this department are answered promptly by letter. 


Members must always sign full name and give certificate number. 








Five Years for Stealing Clover 
Seed 


A scrap of paper cost Charles Nie- 
tert, of Delaware county, five years 
of freedom. Because he used a part 
of a New York Times to wrap up a 
dead chicken and had the dead fowl in 
a barn where it was found by Henry 
Gillespia, a Manchester farmer, a se- 
ries of events started that eventually 
led to the arrest of Nietert for theft. 
When it was all ferrerted out, Nietert 
was convicted of stealing clover seed 
from another farmer and now is serv- 
ing five years at Fort Madison for 
theft. Because Gillespia was curious 
and because he was the only farmer 
in that section to be a subscriber to 
the New York paper, he eventually 
furnished enough information to cause 
Nietert’s conviction. Because’ the 
farmer from whom Nietert stole the 
clover seed was a member of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer Service Bureau, Gilles- 
pia has been paid a reward of $50. 

It all started last fall. Nietert was 
a farm hand working for Frank Childs 
at Masonville. But Nietert didn’t like 
his job and one day hired out to Gil- 
lespia. When it came time to move 
Nietert didn’t bother his former em- 
ployer but borrowed a team and wag- 
on from a neighbor. However, Childs 
didn’t worry about that. 

Shortly after the hired man hegan 
to work for Gillespia, chickens hegan 
to disappear from the farm. Just 
about the same time Nietert went 
to a neighbor of Gillespia’s and asked 
permission to store some potatoes in 
his basement. At the same time he 
told the neighbor he didn’t want Gil- 
lespia to know it. The neighbor al- 
lowed him to store the vegetables but 
he wondered why the new man wanted 
secrecy. He knew Gillespia and could 
not help but wonder what was up. So 
he confided his suspicion to him. They 
decided to be detectives. 

One day they found a dead chicken 
in a sack wrapped in a copy of the 


New York Times, and the whole hid- 
den away in Giilespia’s barn. Funny, 
thought Gillespia, for he hadn't re- 


membered giving Nietert any copies of 


the paper. He wondered where he 
got it. Then Nietert offered to sell 
some clover seed to Gillespia. He said 


it was seed he had collected by gath- 
ering it up about a hulling machine 
but the seed looked mighty clean to 
Gillespia and he was suspicious all 
the more. 

One day Gillespia had a talk with 
Nietert’'s twelve-year-old _ girl. He 
carefully drew out of her the informa- 
tion he wanted. “Yes,” she told him, 
“‘her father had been over to Childs’ 
farm one night since moving and got 
the clover seed. It is hidden at home 
under the bed.” Gillespia went to 
Manchester and talked to the sheriff. 
After listening to the clues Gillespia. | 
had found, the sheriff arrested Nie- 
tert. When accused of the theft of 
the seed, he confessed and so was 
brought before Judge H. B. Boies on 
October 20, and sentenced to a five- 
year term at Fort Madison. 

Childs, who is a Service Bureau 
member, was able to identify his seed 
and recovered a part of it, altho Nie- 
tert had traded away a portion of the 
seed. As a sign was posted on the 
premises a reward was paid to Gil- 
lespia. 


We Told You Three Years Ago 


A Des Moines paper in a recent is- 
sue warns Iowans to beware of a 
scheme being pushed by some brokers 
in which units of Canadian Ford 
stocks were being offered for sale. 
They told folks it wasn’t safe and 
claimed the state officials were in- 
vestigating. 











Fine work, but Service Bureau mem- 
bers were advised of this deal nearly 
three years ago, or, to be exact, in our 
issue of Dec. 12, 1924. At that time 
the same kind of a deal was offered to 
lowans thru the mail. The Service 
Bureau immediately investigated the 
scheme and found that the securities 
department of the state of New York 
had issued a warning on the same 
matter. After our warning was print- 
ed, a number of city folks told us how 


| they had almost been taken in and we 


were glad we had exposed the deal. 

The latest outbreak of this deal 
started in Iowa when a broker began 
selling the units in the state a few 
weeks ago. These certificates are not 
a part of the Ford Motor Company of 
the United States, aitho the literature 
of the brokers tries to fool people into 
thinking they are buying as good a 
proposition. Furthermore, they are 
not stocks in the Canadian Ford Com- 
pany but merely units or parts of 
shares. If you want to buy shares of 
stock in the Ford Motor Company of 
Canada you can do so on the stock ex- 
change. The stocks exist. Be care- 
ful, however, for if you buy merely a 
unit you will have a hard time selling 
it, for you have nothing to say about 


the share itself. The broker holds 
that. It is merely a trick scheme to 
mislead investors and of course the 


broker makes the money. 

The Service Bureau appreciates the 
co-operation of this Iowa daily even 
tho it is three years late. 





No, No, Brother, Drake Estate 
Is a Fake 


A number of Service Bureau mem- 
bers ask us*about investing some mon- 


ey in chances on the Drake estate. 
They say a local enthusiast is advising 


them the estate is about to be settled 
and a dollar invested will pay big div- 
idends. 

Every year for the past four and for 
some time previous we have heard 
that same line. We have told our 
members regularly there is NO Drake 


estate and still some folks won't be- 
lieve it. So, if you want to invest, go 
ahead, but remember we told you 


That’s what the 
advises and they 


there is nothing to it. 
British government 





ought to know if anyone does. Keep 
your money. 
FOOD FOR THOUGHT 
“How about some brains, Mrs. Casey?’’ 
“Oi’ll take a couple of pounds. Mr. 
Casey ain’t had any fer a long time.” 





| 


every time. 


K-R-O does 





barium carbonate or any deadly poison. 
~ of powdered squill as recommended by the U Ss 
Dept. of Agriculture in their latest bulletin on 
“Rat Control.” 
“Never saw anything work like it did. We 
are ordering from our Wholesaler in our 
next order. 
that we are pushing K- 
Pharmacy, Sardinia, Ohio. 
75cat your druggist; large size (four times ag 
much) $2.00. Sent postpa‘d direct from us if «« 
cannot supply you. Sold 





“Without Poisen 


A New Exterminator that is 
Absolutely Safe to use Anywhere! 
Will not injure human beings, livestock, dogs, 
cats, poultry, yet is deadly to rats and mice 


Poisons are too dangerous 


not contain arsenic, phosphorus, 
>, \Ia ade 


It is not Peay to say 
R-O.” Huey’s 


-aler 
on money-back 
The K- OCo, Springfield, Ohie, 
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is a 52-page monthly magazin 
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guns, rifies, fishing Sackie; g 
best places to g 
game, ete. Biggest valle ever off- 


ered in a sporting magaz 
AND HERE'S THE 
Remington — Kile 








a ge are of superior quality ste a 





The 
name 
**Remington’’ 
on the blade is 
your guarantee 
of quality. 





edges. The points are ABs a just right for a 
fob" of slitting and skinning. 


SPECIAL OFFER Me wieset yes Bentins 2 Ft, 


big issues, and this Remington Sportsman’s knife goTy FoR 










Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


durable, keen-cutting 


stro 
“ good, clean 


Mail your order today to 
INTING & FISHING MAGAZ! 
288 Transit Bidg. 





N 
Boston, Nass. 











DES MOINES, OWA 

Right in the heart of the shop- 

ping and business district. Se- 
lected as headquarters for 
many conventions. You'll 


@ find a real welcome here 
® Rooms $2.50 and up. 















MASON CITY, IOWA 


“The pride of northern 
Iowa.’ otel service 
,equal to any in the 
‘larger cities. You will 
2% enjoy staying at Hotel 
Hanford. Rates, $2 up. 
F.C. GAYLORD, Mgr. 











Big 
**Recieved check and 
must say Biggs is fair- 


est and squarest com- | tings in demand. No 


Siemer’ 


for your Furs if Shipped to Biggs at K.C.! We want 
them now! Ship early and often—one fur or 1,000! _ 


cal Grading- 
_ Hig hest 





Bargains 
-—for trappers and 
huntersin Guns, Baits, 
Traps and All Sup- 
plies—Big New 





pany I ever shipped 
to.’’ John Hizon, Polk 
Co., Iowa. 
**Thanks for fair 
ing. Was offered 








cash comes right back by return mail, Write for latest 


Fur Price Lists 


only$50forthefursyou | FURS HELD SEPARATE-Send request with ship- Trappers. Piper Gar 

sent me $200 for.”’ Clif | ment and we hold furs separate until you have had time tous. ete.— 

Shore, Story Co.,Jowa, | to receive check. Your furs back if not well pleased, | Wri me, ote Al fishet 
(42) 


=w BIGGSece 


Catalog 
FREE- 





4247 Biggs Bidg. 
Kansas City, Mo 

















faaier Attachment 


Write for free book describing Farm Trucks, Wagons 
and Triikrs. Also any size steel or wood wheel to fit 
my farm truck, wegen or trailer. Farm Tractors— 

« Ford or Internationa! Tractors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 55 ELM ST., QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
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Keeping Frost From the Cistern | 


As a few subscribers have reported 
damage to cistern walls and pumps in 
extremely cold weather, perhaps a few 
suggestions for preventing this may 
pe helpful. As a common arrangement 
of the outside cistern is to have a 
chain or other pump in the cistern and 
then have the suction pipe from the 
kitchen pump coming into the cistern 
pelow the frost line, the proper han- 
dling of this will be described. 

First, the cistern wall should be 
brought up about twelve to eighteen 
inches above the general ground level, 
and a concrete cover or platform put 
over it. It is best if the cover can be 
made integral with the walls; but if 





not. it is a simple matter to make the | 


oncrete platform outside in a form, 


jet it harden thoroly, spread a little | 


fresh cement mortar on top of the cis- 
tern wall, then two or three men lift 
ihe cement cover and settle it into 
ce, This makes a tight joint that 
In making the 


pla 
nothing can creep thru. 
cement cover, a manhole 
wade with a tight-fitting cover, and a 
ie left for the pump to go thru. Di- 
ions for making cistern covers can 


should be | 


secured from the Portland Cement | 


Association, Chicago, Ill. Then gravel 
earth should be sloped up around 
the cistern wall and tamped while 
dump, until it comes up nearly to the 
op of the cement cover. 
With this sort of a cover and fill, 


there is usually very little danger of | 


any freeze injuring the cistern wall. 
\ double-walled box can be made just 
large enough to drop over the cistern 
pump and set solidly on the platform 
and this usually will give all the pro- 
tection needed by the pump. In case 
further protection seems necessary, 
about as good a plan as any is to 
cover the platforin and slope with hay 
cr straw or corn fodder and then cover 
this with strips of roll roofing held 
down by boards. 
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‘Continued from page 5) 
years or more farmers have observed 
the benefits following the use of leg- 
tho the part played by special 


umes, 


bacteria in the nodules was not dis- | 


covered till 1886. The fact that an 
abundance of phosphorus is useful to 
the bacteria is a still more recent ob- 
servation. 

The nitrogen which these bacteria 
take from the air is used by the al- 
falfa plant to form proteim. ..either 
plants nor animals are able to use at- 


mospheric nitrogen directly and so 
they all are dependent upon the bac- 
teria which prepare it for them. Dur- 
ing the war, several mechanical pro- 


cesses were developed for taking ni- 
trogen out of the air but manufactur- 
ing costs and freight rates are rela- 
tively high compared with the prac- 
tically donated services of the bacte- 
ria which live in the root nodules. 

Another important use for the ni- 
trogen which is left in these roots and 
their nodules when they décay is the 
formation of humus, that jelly like 
substance which spreads out in a thin 
film about each soil particle:and gives 
the soil tilth and the capacity to ab- 
sorb heat and water. If soil nitrogen 
is not present, humus can not be 
formed because there is a definite ra- 
tio between the carbon and nitrogen 
forming it. Should the nitrogen be 
lacking, the starch and sugar com- 
Pounds completely break up and are 
Wasted. 

Fortunately it happens that a prop- 
erly grown grass crop returns as 
much profit per acre as a grain crop 
and the benefits to the soil can be 
looked upon as incidental. But on a 
great many farms in Iowa the native 
humus supply left by the prairie sod is 
getting dangerously low and my friend 
Probably was not far wreng when he 
remarked that he should have given 





1 FARMALL Plowing and Belt Work | 
Simply Can’t Be Surpassed! 


FARMALL wherever this perfected tractor 
appears. On all crops, on all jobs in field 
it shows the power farmer 
something new in handling and efficiency. 


Plowing is one of its strongest suits. The 
FARMALL owner goes out to tackle that once- 
dreaded job with interest and good humor. 
He has learned that FARMALL and its plow 
will move handily and rapidly over the fields 
and leave well-turned furrows behind, in ideal 
shape for the operations and the crops to follow. 


On belt work it is the same. 
dozens of positive letters from owners. 


"[eann is enthusiasm for the work of the 


and barnyard, 


We have 


Remember that the Harvester engineers de- 
voted several years to working out this a/l- 
purpose, all-crop, all-year design. They tried 
out thoroughly every type of design. When 
FARMALL was right for all drawbar, belt and 
power take-off work they offered it to the 
farmer. The FARMALL is the one all-purpose 
tractor that plants and cultivates, too. It is 
the feature of power farming today. 


D. M. Hastings of Atlanta, Ga., writes, “You 
deserve a pat on the back for the FARMALL. 
Please do not thank me for this as it is well 
deserved.” He has used his FARMALL on every 
kind of work including many belt jobs. 





of Begin by asking the McCormick-Deering dealer where you can see a FARMALL on the job JO 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


of America 
(Incorporated) 


... And next spring 
your FARMALL will si 
be all ready to go at 4” ee 


the PLANTING and 


‘ 
NG: 
iA 
ty 


e 
Vay 
u 


CULTIVATING ‘ 
jobs. It’s that kind 


of a tractor! 





Chicago, Illinois 





He came to another conclusion 
which [ think states the _ situation 
pretty well: “I’m not interested in 


| theories but when I see alfalfa make 





a ton of hay inside of sixty days from 
the time the nurse crop is cut, some- 
thing has been doing business. It 
sounds odd to be talking about soil 
bacteria but we have to vaccinate our 
hogs and we don’t doubt the impor- 
tance of serum. If alfalfa must have 
nodules and the bacteria in these nod- 
ules must have an abundance of phos- 
phorus, it isn’t a matter of believing 
a theory; it’s a business proposition.” 





Are Farm Wagons Receiving 
Better Care? 


According to a recent survey by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, the average life of the farm wag- 
on is now seventeen years. in the 
northeastern United States, due large- 
ly to the better care received, the av- 
erage wagon life is twenty-two years, 
while southern sections report an av- 
erage life of only eleven years. This 
shortened life is doubtless due to lack 
of shelter, and if better protection 
could be secured here, the average life 
would be considerably extended. 

Since the wagon is used the whole 


the soil problem serious attention be- year round and more days per year 
’ than almost any other implement, its 


fore this. 


| operation. 





cost per day is one of the cheapest on 
the farm. Careful and systematic 
greasing, keeping the tires tight, so 
far as possible keeping out of rain and 
hot sunshine, and not loading beyond 
its safe capacity, are the important 
factors in securing long life and cheap 
No other building on the 
farm will give better returns than that 
which shelters the farm wagon, and it 
should have its own stall either in the 
machinery shed or in the driveway of 
the double crib, and it should be a 
farm rule that the wagon should be in 
its stall every night if at all possible. 
The barn driveway is also a good 
wagon shelter, but it has always 
seemed to me that barn space is too 
valuable to be used for sheltering.— 
W. Dz. 


— 
. 





Asia, Africa and All Way 
Points 
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(Continued from page 8) 
harbor only a piece of broken glass, 
and Laguna, the city above us, a prom- 
ise of cooler air and throbbing ear 
drums. 

Here was a battle ground of man’s 
eternal fight for production. Allied 
with a fertile soil and a generous cli- 


“the victories of man. 





mate, the Canary Islanders have 
fought the steep hillsides and rugged 
heights of their farms; and the vine- 
yards that have made the islands fa- 
mous for their wine are monuments of 
Here and there 
are stretches of untamed areas, occa- 
sional patches of cactus, prickly pear, 
and even barren ground, exhibiting 
the various stages of man’s partial 
defeat. 

We had time in Laguna only to visit 
the ancient dragon tree which a young 
monk explained was 1,500 years old, 
and a grand old church whose age 
needed no announcement. “How do 
you know this tree is so old?” I asked 
the friendly monk. 

“Oh, but it is that old,” he argued 
seriously. “The people all say so and 
the guide books say so, too.” There’s 
no answer to an argument like that, 
and as I photographed the tree I la- 
beled it, “Dragon tree, 1,500 years 
old.” 

The senorita was right; there was 
nothing to do in Laguna except to re- 
turn to Santa Cruz, and we reached 
the busy mole just as the West Hum- 
haw was ready to leave. The story of 
our visit in Bathurst, Gambia, British 
West Africa, our first port on the 
Dark Continent, will be described in 
the ext article. 
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“Bathe ¥ Your 
= Poultry in 


aD Ultra Violet Bays 
all WinterLo 


ng with 


“GLASS 


OU can’t turn your birds outdoors in freezing weather, but you 

can provide them with pure, unskimmed outdoor sunshine indoors. 

Cel-O-Glass windows in your poultry and laying houses bring in 
ample Ultra-Violet light to provide all that is needed to make poultry 
grow healthy and sturdy and lay more eggs than when deprived of 
these invigorating health rays of the sun. 


Conclusive Proof of CEL-O-GLASS Superiority 


All Ultra-Violet light does not con- 
tain the healing life-rays. Only 
a relatively small band of the Ultra- 
Violet rays have any health value. 
And numerous scientific tests prove 
that Cel-O-Glass admits a sufficient 
quantity of health portion of the 
Ultra-violet light to supply all that 
is needed to prevent ‘‘weak legs” 
and other poultry ailments and to 
make hens lay more eggs. 


More Economical Than Glass 
and Low Priced Substitutes 


Because Cel-O-Glass is unbreakable 
and very durable it is cheaper to 


use. Cannot rip or tear because it 
is not acloth. Can be used for many 
seasons. Absolutely weather-proof. 
Lets in more light than ordinary 
glass substitutes. Keeps heat in— 
keeps eold out. Easy to install. 


Insist on Genuine CEL-O- 
GLASS 


Most dealers carry genuine Cel-O- 
Glass. If yours does not, write us 
for the name of one near you who 
does. Free sample and valuable 
poultry folder No.16 gladly mailed 
on request. . 


ACETOL PRODUCTS, INC. 


21 Spruce Street 


New York, N. Y. 


Copyright 1927 Acetol Products, Inc. 
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So Little Bother to do Your Own 
Hatching in the Old Time 
“SUCCESSFUL” INCUBATOR 


This {s proved by the “Successful” 35 

yearrecord. You want the ‘Success- 
ul” for en —- i ae =a Pam 

more eggs and 

the world. 


“SUCCESSFUL a3 mepeeree or 
Latest 


Write me a postal for pose and prices, Get my 
Big Money-Saving 
“SUCCESSFUL” Grain —= 








Sprouters furnish green food —f(— r= i 
we —= ; 
make hens iay in winter. Ask) (=e ~ 






your nearest dealer, or maila 
postal. Get our offer. 


5. S. Gilerest, Pres. f 
Des Moines Incubator Co. 


8] Second St., Des Meinea, tewa 









Incubators 


1928 Champion Belle City 


We celebrate our 28th year by bringing out a line of 
new-type incubators, with six of the greatest im- 
provements made in 50 years. All controlled by 
patents pending. Belcite walls, ten times stronger 
than wood. Moisture or heat cannot shrink, swell or 
crack it. New triple-walled doors which forever ~ 
Senper heating tank, self ag safety 

tra go e turner, leep nursery, eae 
ceedings = dt for my free book, “‘The New Day in 
Hatching.” It eam the new oo per aia the incu- 
bators and brooders, 80 u s low as 
$12.95. You cannot ses coger! ponies & in old ways. 
Hatch omer fertile egg. Write Ee, today. I have 
new ideas for old customers too. iin, Pres. 
Belle City Incubator Co., Box Ay — Wis. 





Please refer to this paper when writing. 





‘hide their nests. 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








What Say to a Round Robin 


A round robin is a letter which 
makes the rounds of a specified group, 
each of whom reads the letters en- 
closed, and adds his or her own. When 
the round robin has made the circle 
the writer takes her own letter out, 
inserts another and keeps it moving. 
What say to a round robin for poultry 
folk? 

Poultry growers have practically the 
same problems, especially if they live 
in similar climates and under similar 
conditions. Our idea is this: To form 
groups of ten active poultry growers 
each and aS many groups as possible. 
Wallaces’ Farmer to be an active 
member of each group, and No. 1 in 
all. We will write a letter, giving lat- 
est news in bulletins, and how to get 
them, and any poultry gossip of gen- 
eral interest. With this letter we 
will send a mailing list of group>mem- 
bers and the order in which they come 
on the mailing list. 
to the member. We would like each 
member to write a personal letter giv- 
ing news of success and failures in his 
poultry keeping for the past month 
or season and helpful hints such as he 
would naturally be glad to pass on toa 
neighbor. When the round robin re- 
turns to us, we will take out our let- 
ter and substitute another. We will 
also score each letter, and from them 
all write a report to appear monthly 
in Wallaces’ Farmer. At the end of 
each season, we will give a prize to 
the one whose letters appeared to us 
most helpful. At the end of the year, 
we will give a much more valuable 
prize to the grower whose record is 
best for the year. 

Group members must agree to for- 
ward the round robin after holding 
for two days. Without this co-oper- 
ation the project would be a failure. 

We feel that this type of round robin 
will be an inspiration to poultrymen 
and be good advertising as well. The 
only cost will be for writing materials 
and postage while the returns will be 
of special value. To aid our group 
members, we will send a list of sea- 
sonable questions in our letter. The 
replies to these will make good read- 
ing as well as a basis of comparison. 

Send in your name and address to 
the Poultry Department if you want to 
try this plan. 

HARRIET WALLACE ASHBY. 





Good Nests Encourage Laying 


In a lot of flocks the nests are rather 
useless users of space during the late 
fall and winter months. But more and 
more farmers are learning the essen- 
tials of maturing their pullets by Octo- 
ber or November and housing and 
feeding them so a fairly high egg pro- 
duction is achieved from November till 
February. 

One item frequently overlooked is 
the providing of plenty of nests, of the 
proper construction and proper loca- 
tion in the house. Hens greatly prefer 
nests that are somewhat dark inside. 
The nests should be so located that not 
only the full glare of the light entering 
the house is avoided but also so that 
the rest of the flock can not see the 
hen as she enters or occupies the nest. 
Hens carry an inherited instinct to 
This instinct has not 
been entirely bred out by domestica- 
tion. This instinct is stronger in pul- 
lets just beginning to lay than in older 
fowls. We do well to cater to it. 
Nests that exclude all light from the 
back and top are highly desirable. Lo- 
cating them under the dropping board 
facing the back wall of the house or 
close to and facing the side wall, or in 
the darkest portion of the house if the 
nests face outward, should be the plan 
followed. Wherever located they 
should provide only dim light within 


| 


|; privacy. 


the nest. This encourages the pulletg 
to use the regular nests instead of 
hunting for hours for some dark spot 
on the floor of the house giving senj- 
It also reduces the risk of 


| some of the flock developing the egg. 


eating habit during the months 
are shut in the house. 
The nests should not be set on the 


they 


floor but raised from eighteen inches 
to three feet above it. Hopping 
boards in front of nests so lo 


cated are essential. Groups of nests, 
three to six in a row, are more eco- 


| nomical of material and labor if home 


made or cheaper if steel ones are pur. 
chased. They are not too large or 
| heavy to handle conveniently when 
one wishes to move or clean them, 


The rest is up | 


| are especially good 





Two rows set one above the other ig 
an excellent method and economical 
of space and platform room. It ig 
doubtful policy to put three or more 


rows. Experience has shown that prac. 
tically all the eggs will be laid in two 
rows. 


The top nests should have a sloping 
top or other provision to prevent the 
fowls using it either as a day or night 
perch. The steel nests offered for sale 
in this respect. 
They are also easier to keep clean and 
free of mites. Wooden nests should 
be thoroly treated with one of the coal- 
tar mite killers at this time of year. 
If thoroly done such treatment will ef- 
fectively rid the nests of mites until 
late spring or summer. 





Adequate Equipment for the 
Chicken House 


“We can’t get our flock to eat as 
many pounds of mash as of grain,” a 
first-time user of mash said to me last 
winter. “Even tho we have cut down 
on the grain until they act half-starved, 
the best we can do is to have our flock 
of 175 mature birds eat about 50 pounds 
of mash in a week.” 

I inquired as to the ingredients in 
the mash and found that she was using 
a mash that has been used by a large 
number of flock keepers with excellent 
results. The mash was all right, and 
the flock was not getting so much 
grain as to take away their appetite 
for mash, so there was something 
wrong with the feeding. The mash was 
kept before the flock all the time, ina 
self-feeder, I was told. 

And then I learned the trouble. A 
feeder three feet long—six feet of feed- 
ing space—was all that was provided. 
In addition, it was so located in rela- 
tion to window light that one-half was 
little used during cold weather when 
the doors were kept closed. 

Even tho the six feet of feeder space 
had been well lighted, it was utterly 
inadequate to care for 175 birds. To 
me, the wonder was that this flock ate 
so much mash—not that they ate so 
little. 

A running foot of trough space on 
the mash feeder for eight birds is none 
too much. Chickens don’t enjoy having 
to wait for their meals any more than 
do humans. In many flocks, the ma- 
jority of the hens have to spend half 
the short winter day waiting for 4 
chance to get to the mash feeder. And 
as there are always bullies in every 
flock, some birds never get a chance at 
all when twenty to fifty hens have to 
eat out of every foot of feeder space. 

The mash feeders should be located 
in the best lighted part of the house. 
Care should be taken to see that both 
sides are well lighted when the hopper 
has feeding space on two sides. Several 
feeders three or four feet long in dif 
ferent parts of the house are beiter 
than one or two extremely long ones. 

The hoppers should be built large 
enough so that they don’t have to be 
filled every day or two. They should 
have either a teeter board above the 
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Built for Hardest Winter 


Here’s an arctic that’s built for 
workers. 






















Uppers of heavy, tough cashmerette 
—to give double wear. 


5 


Lined with thick, warm fleece for 
northern weather. 


Tough soles with an extra red rubber 
reinforcement where the hardest 
wear comes. Bumper-edged for 
rough going on frozen ruts. 
Try and wear ’em out! KK 


+ 
The Hood name across the sole (yy 
shows the maker’s pride in these 


arctics. Ask for them by name— 


Hood Red Treads. Other styles 


\" 


aS 











Cp = (i for all the family offer the same y 

|: plus value. Look for the Hood os 
FS - - st 

a Behe Arrow—and save money. ET 






Made by: Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass. 
Distributed by: Hood Rubber Products Co., Inc. 
Branches in all Principal Cities 
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THE SYMBOL OF WORLD WIDE SERVICE IN QUALITY RUBBER PRODUCTS 
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Fire Died at Midnight 


Cold graydawn. Windows covered with frost. Dead ashes 







jnmat 


Your family is entitled to modern heat in the house. 


in the old stove. What a dreary way to start the day! 


Even after the fire is started, corners will be cold all day. 
Floors drafty. Mother will keep a shawl over her shoulders. 
Babywill have snuffles. Cold feet a habit with the whole family. 


Junk the old outfit and get one that is up-to-date. 


There’s no need 


to freeze at night and shiver in poorly distributed heat all day. A modern 
outfit will fill the house with mellow warmth, will glow with comfort all 
night, utilizing all possible value from the fuel instead of sending it roaring 


up the chimney. 

When you buy a new outfit you 
want results and economy. Turn 
to a manufacturer who has worked 
out designs from years of study and 
experiment. Trust an institution 
where every man is proud of the 
company’s reputation, from execu- 
tive in the office to molder carry- 
ing splashing crucible of white-hot 
metal. Such are the advertisers in 
this paper. They make good equip- 
ment and their guarantee counts. 


Steady warmth that circulates, leav- 
ing no cold corners, will keep the 
family vigorous and full of hustle, 
without the dragging handicap of 
colds. All this, yet economy that 
keeps your pocketbook cheerful. 


Firepots carefully cast, with metal 
compounded so they will not warp, 
crack or burn out, doors accurately 
machined so they fit, solid character 
and sound design in every part. 
That’s what you want to buy. 


You Can Depend on the Heating Systems 
Advertised in This Paper 


“a 
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It pays to own a genuine Radiola 


HEN you buy a Radiola 

(and an RCA Loudspeak- 
er) you know that you are get- 
ting the best in radio. 


Back of every instrument bearing 
the RCA trademark are the re- 
sources, not only of the pioneer 
and leader in radio research—the 
Radio Corporation of America— 
but also the pioneers and leaders 
of the whole electrical industry— 
the General Electric and Westing- 
house companies 


Three radio instruments designed 
by the engineers of these com- 
panies are specially adapted to 
give perfect radio reception and 
reproduction in communities 





RADIOLA 16—Storage battery receiver of great 
compactness. For selectivity, sensitivity and tone 
quality, it sets a new standard for receivers in its 
price class. The cabinet is finished in mahogany. 


$69.50 
$82.75 


Less accessories . 
With Radiotrons 





RADIOLA 20—Dry-battery-operated receiver, 
with amazing sensitivity and many times as selec- 
tive as the average antennaset. Ideal for distant re- 
ception.Canreadily be adaptedtosocket operation. 
Ideal to use with the new RCA Loudspeaker 100-A. 


$78.00 
$89.50 


Less accessories 
With Radiotrons 


away from the congested centers 
of population. 


These are the new, compact, 
storage-battery operated Radiola 
16, the popular dry-battery oper- 
ated Radiola 20, and the new 
RCA Loudspeaker 100-A. 


Either of these fine receiving sets, 
when used with the wonderful 
new loudspeaker, will faithfully 
reproduce the programs from the 
great broadcasting stations—the 
best music, university extension | 
courses, crop and weather bulle- 
tins, and the news of the world. 
And either of these sets can be 
adapted for operation from the 
electric light circuit by the addi- 
tion of socket power devices. 


RCA-Radiola | 


FRE - 


MADE: 


BY: 


MAKERS - OF - THE 


-~RADIOTRON 











call this 
living! 


A PIPE and P. A.—what a wonderful 
combination for pleasure! I often read 
about ‘‘what ten books” a man would 
choose for companionship if he had to 
spend the rest of his days on a desert 
island. I’d want books, of course. But 
the thing I’d insist on would be a ware- 
house full of Prince Albert! 

I would never be lonely anywhere 
with my pipe and plenty of P.A. In 
fact, I’d be lonely in a crowded city 





without them. You'll begin to under- 
stand “why” when you get that first 
fragrant whiff of Prince Albert as you 
tamp it into your pipe. You’ll know 
for sure when you light up. 

Cool as a referee. Sweet as a deci- 
sion for your side. Mild as cambric 
tea. So mild that you can smoke pipe- 
load after pipe-load without a stung 
tongue or a parched throat. Yet P.A. 
has that rich, full tobacco-body that 
satisfies to the limit in every pull. A 
grand old smoke, Men. 

I don’t know what your present 


PRINGE ALBERT 


—the national joy smoke! 


© 1927, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C 





smoke-program is and I’m not going 
to ask questions. But I’m going to 
state in no uncertain terms that you 
don’t know how good your pipe can 
taste until you load it to the brim with 
long-burning P.A. Millions of other 
contented jimmy-pipers will tell you 
the same thing. Why don’t you find 
out for yourself? 


P.A. is sold every- 
where in tidy red tins, 
pound and half-pound 
tin humidors, and 
pound crystal-glass 
humidors with sponge- 
moistener top. And 
always with every bit 
of bite and parch re- 
moved by the Prince 
Albert process, 


A 
CRIMP» CUT 
LONG BURNING PIPE AND 
CIGARETTE TOBACCO 
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They are 
Wonderful | 


Ehristmas 
Gift Stores 


You will find an amazing variety 
of fine Christmas Gifts at one 
of the “‘tag’’ stores near you. 
They are all useful gifts too, 
and of ‘fine quality—the kind 
that you will be proud to give, 
and just as proud to receive. 





You can get beautiful chests of 
silverware, or just a dozen 
knives and forks to fill in some- 
body’s set. You will find family 
gifts there, such as a new kitchen 
range, parlor furnace or power 
washing machine. There are 
big assortments of fine kitchen 
utensils, electrical goods, carv- 
ing sets and woodworking and 
mechanical tools of all kinds. 


The youngsters will be delighted 
with the games, sleds, skates 
and skiis. There are also the 
always wanted sporting goods 
for the older boys and girls, 
such as good guns, tennis sets, 
baseball and football outfits, 
bicycles and such things. You 
will find radio sets and radio 
equipment there, too. No mat- 
ter for whom you want to buy a 
present, you can find something 
in one of these “‘tag”’ stores that 
will please the persor you give it 
to at a price you want to pay. 





Find a “tag” store and go in and 
look around—you are always 
welcome. 


There is one near you—look for 
the “‘tag.” 


Your ‘‘Farm Service’”’ 


Hardware Men 








| for meat; 
without being specially fattened. 
| have on; the market meat breeds that 


hopper or a tight fitting top that ex- 
tends out over the feeding troughs so 
that droppings can’t get in the mash. 

Building the feeders on legs or put- 
ting them on platforms is essential to 
prevent litter and dirt from being 
scratched into the feeding troughs. 

Feeders, and not open troughs set 
on the floor, should be provided for 
oyster shells or limestone grits and 
minerals, to keep these free of chaff 
and filth—J. W. 


Not Worth Their Keep 


From the New York Agricultural 
College comes the report: “Poultry 
cullers handled 297,690 birds on farms 
in fifty-three counties during the sum- 
mer and removed 83,345 birds which 
were not worth their keep.” 

Not worth their keep means here 
from an egg-production standpoint. As 
a producer of poultry, I used to enjoy 
eating fowls that were non-producers 
thru the tendency to get fat. Now as 
a consumer, I wish that it were pos- 
sible to get more fowls that are bred 
fowls that are thick-fleshed 
We 





can’t be beat,“ but not enough are 
bred for the demand. There was a 
time when we were penalized for hav- 
ing over-large fowls by having to take 
a lower price than a five-pound fowl 
would bring. Consumers whose chick- 
en dinner is usually made on cull poul- 
try won’t get the taste for chicken that 
a fowl bred for meat will bring. That 
many culls are made culls by wrong 
methods of feeding and housing does 
not add to the flavor of culled poultry. 
Even tho they know that a sojuorn 
in the fattening coop will make the 
culls worth more, farmers are prone 
to take them to market and get rid of 
them at once. “The saving by discard- 
ing culls is estimated at $1 each,” says 
the Ithaca report. Fattening would 
add profit as well as saving to culls. 
Wouldn’t it be helpful if our agricul- 
tural colleges could provide us with 
eggs to hatch layers and eggs to hatch 
market fowls? Surplus cockerels and 
culls do not have the pickings on their 
bones which a market fowl would have. 
Market poultry might become as prof- 
itable as egg producers.—H. W. A. 





Troubles of Co-operators 


Despite protests to the contrary, the 
fact is that most of the troubles of 
co-operative associations come from 
within the organization. I have been 
interested in the situation in a town 
where the poultry growers not so long 
ago had a get together and decided to 
take Solomon’s advice: “Two are 
better than one because they have a 
good reward for their labor. For if 
they fail, the one will lift up his fel- 
low; but woe to him that is alone 
when he falleth; for he hath not an- 
other to help him up.” (Ecclesiastes, 
4:9.) 

An organization was formed with 
the result that the association of local 
poultrymen brought about fair prices 
for eggs during the peak months and 
prevented the invasion of eggs from 
outside and the corresponding drop 
in prices which comes with an over- 
full market. No longer did the local 
grower take what he could get for his 
eggs rather than haul them back 
home. 

The cost of marketing was reduced 
by establishing collecting and distrib- 
uting centers. Local poultrymen quit 
price cutting. Not only the poultry- 
men but business men whose interests 
were affiliated with the poultry busi- 
ness, were content. 

The past year has been a hard year 
for poultrymen. There began mur- 
murs of discontent in the association; 
charges and counter charges. Realiz- 
ing that the life of the poultry indus- 
try depended upon keeping the organi- 
zation functioning as a successful cen- 
tralized marketing unit, a meeting was 
called by the following circular letter: 

“By order of the board of trustees, 
a special meeting for all members is 


called. The aim is to discuss plans to 
create a better feeling among mem- 
bers, and to arrange a stand-pat plan 
for all association members. 

“The trustees deem it absolutely 
necessary that you attend. Your loy- 
alty as a member will be shown by 
your presence at this meeting. 

“You must get out and help or our 
organization is bound for the rocks, 
and with the wreck we will lose con- 
trol of our home market. Also please 
give serious consideration to the cost- 
liness of individual competition among 
our own poultrymen. 

“We hope you will respond promptly 
at 7:30, Tuesday evening, October 18, 
at the Amphitheatre school house.” 

I wonder if anyone who has ever 
belonged to a co-operative associa- 
tion will say when he or she reads 
this circular, “That reminds me.” 

As a result of this meeting the sec- 
retary reported: “Convinced that our 
poultry industry can not hope to thrive 
and expand without organized co-op- 
eration, every effort is now. to be 
made to increase the strength of the 
poultry association both in the matter 
of members and laying stock. These 
are the two requisites in cutting down 
overhead expenses as a marketing as- 


strong and profitable basis. Weekly 
payments to members for eggs mar- 
keted is an agreement of the whole- 
sale customers which smoothed the 
ruffled feelings of members who had 
beeen paid at long intervals and were 
not in condition financially to carry 
long accounts.”—H. W. A. 


Need Uniform Rules for Ac- 
creditation 


The poultry breeding industry of the 
United States is making a determined 
effort to bring harmony out of the 
confusion that now exists because of 
the rules and regulations applied to 
certification and accreditation of 
flocks in the various states. 

Under present conditions when a 
prospective purchaser of hatching 
eggs, baby chicks, or breeding stock 
comes across the word “accredited” or 
“certified” in connection with the ad- 
vertised flocks, he does not know just 
what factors were taken into consider- 
ation to certify or accredit these 
flocks, unless he is familiar with the 
regulations governing such work in 
each state. J 

At present there are twenty-two 
states which have adopted regulations 
| for certification and accreditation of 
| flocks. The difference that exists be- 
tween the regulations in these states is 
seen in the case of baby chicks. In 
one state chicks are sold by grade 
based on the production of the par- 
ents; in another case two grades of 
chicks are offered, one grade being 
from accredited flocks that are not 
tested for bacillary white diarrhea, 
| and the other grade from flocks that 

have been tested and are found free 
from the disease. 


Lights in the Hen House 


“TI have found the use of electric 
lights in the evening the satisfactory 
| way to lengthen out the short winter 
| days,” said L. E. Heifner, who oper- 
| ates the Iowa layinig station. “I have 
| found it necessary to provide a 
| twelve-hour day if high egg production 
is to be gotten during the winter 
months. Lengthening the day by 
turning lights on in the morning has 
been a failure. It may work in areas 
where the weather is not as cold as 
it is at Des Moines.” 

It sounds reasonable. Early morn- 
ing is the coldest time in the day. 
Instinct or something else tells the 
hens that it will be warmer in an hour 
or two. Hence electric lights do not 
tempt them down to the mash hoppers 
or to hunt for the grain in the litter. 
In the evening the lights merely urge 
them to stay where they are and con- 
tinue their work in the litter and at 
the mash hoppers and waterers. If 
one‘is planning on using lights this 
| winter, Heifner’s plan should be given 
a trial—J. W. 
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Here’satipon 
Roup control 
that thous- 
ands follow. 


Carry a box of 
~*, PRATTS Roup 
fe_ Tablets in your 

4 coat pocket. 

When you hear 
*,a sneeze in the 
hen-yard grab 
the bird and feed 
her one tablet. 

Often that simple act nips an epidemic 
of roup in the bud. 

Of course the safe thing is to add one 
tablet per quart of drinking water. Espe- 
cially now when the weather is change- 
able. Pratts not only stops colds and roup 
from spreading, but it contains tonic in- 
gredients that snap layers back into action, 

Like every other Pratt remedy, there’sa 
money-back trial offer. See your dealer. 


PRATT FOOD COMPANY 
124 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


55 years of success 
and fair dealing 
behind the Pratt 
guarantee.Seeyour 
dealer for a money- 


back trial of any 
Pratt remedy. 


Starts Hens Laying 





| Here’s a New Way to Get Eggs in Winter. 


Costs Nothing to Try 


A letter from Miss Dama Wright, 
Vernonia, Ore., has a real idea for 
chicken raisers who are not getting 
plenty of egg She says: 

‘‘Late in October, our fifteen hens were 
not laying at all. I started giving them Don 
Sung, and for ten days they still didn’t 
lay. But on the eleventh day they laid 
thirteen eggs, and it is wonderful what 
Don Sung has done for our egg basket.” 

Don Sung, the Chinese egg laying tab- 
lets which Miss Wright used, are opening 
the eyes of chicken raisers all over Amer- 
ica. The tablets can be obtained from the 


Burrell-Dugger Co., 342 Postal Station 
Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. Poultry raisers 
whose hens are not laying well should send 


50 cents for a trial package (or $1 for the 


extra large size, holding three times as 
much). Don Sung is positively guaranteed 
to do the-work or money promptly refund- 


ed, so it costs nothing to try. Right now 
is the time to start giving Don Sung to 
your hens, so you will have a good sup- 
ply of fresh eggs all winter.—Adv. 


Money 


) Make Soe es aoear from 200 hens. 
\ Get e when prices are high. Raise 

chickens the Poultry Tribune way. 

New methods of feeding, Ls 
marketing, ete., that you 
Practical articies every > aut te by 
successful poultrymen. Free breed 
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new cut 


rices on Farm 
Poultry 


‘ence, Netting, 
osts, Roofing, & 
Soper ators, Furn- 
etc D will SAVE YOU big 


CUT PRICE CATALOG «& 
TREES Send for it today. See 
the dollars you save buying di- 
ect from Jim Erown. | pay the 
re reight — guarantee quality— 
24-hour service. — Jim 
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Barb Wire, Steel P 
- Palate, Cream 








: = - 
-KITSELMAN- FENCE 
NEW LOW PRICES on Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, 
Steel Posts, Gates, Barbed Wire, Paints and Roofing. 





Pastery te ¥en. pv Cw ee ae “I saved $22. 

Y Waira yt County, Mich, 
Don't yu ‘write y tor FREE Catalog. 
ma eal BROS., Box 296 Muncie, Ind. 
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Christmas Gifts via the 
Scrap-Bag 
I ET’S capitalize the present vogue 

4 for quilting and patchwork and 
settle some of our Christmas problems 
via the scrap-bag. 

Every one who does home sewing is 
sure to have a quantity of bright 
pieces in fadeless colors. Or remnants 
of such materials often can be pur- 
chased very inexpensively. 

Colored hems will lift many articles 
from the commonplace to something 
lovely enough to satisfy the most fas- 
tidious taste. These articles may in- 
clude pillow cases, bedspreads, bureau 
covers, curtains, table linens, under 
garments and aprons. A little addi- 
tional work will give charming check- 
erboard effects by cutting two or three 
colors into squares and piecing the 
borders just as we piece quilt blocks; 
line the pieced strips with a plain 
color and quilt in an attractive pat- 
tern; use these pieced strips instead 
of plain colored hems. 

Patchwork cushions and rag rugs 
are so popular as to need no special 
mention. However, one idea for a 
chair cushion which I noticed at a re- 
cent fair was so lovely and so easy to 
execute that I must tell you about it. 
It was made from squares of velvet 
hardly an inch in size after being 
pieced; no pattern was followed but 
the various colors were so cleverly 
blended as to give a very rich effect. 
Silk could be used in the same way 
and would be easier to handle but not 
quite so lovely or so durable. 

From silk scraps may be made a 
lounging robe that will delight the 
heart of a boarding-school girl or an 
invalid. Cut a pattern for the gar- 
ment of any soft, thin material, and 
upon this arrange the silk pieces 
“crazy” fashion, turning in the edges 
of the pieces and felling them neatly 
in place. Cut a lining of silk or sateen 
and place between the two a thin in- 
terlining of wadding; quilt sufficiently 
to hold them together securely and fin- 
ish with a border of silk in a plain 
dark color and supply a cord of braid- 
ed silk strips of the same color. 

Pretty holders are made by cutting 
suitably colored materials to represent 
flowers, fruits and vegetables. Or the 
holder may be made in a plain color 
with the design appliqued upon it. 
These all depend upon a bit of quilt- 
ing for the correct finish. One small 
girl is very busy making realistic 
“pumpkin” holders from bits of orange 
linen and painstakingly quilting them 
in a manner that would delight her 
great-grandmother were she here to 
see it. 


Patchwork Thoughts 


— be the occasion that brings 

families together everywhere! 
Everywhere this week the stirring 
greeting has been, “Going home for 
Thanksgiving, are you? Well, so am 
I.” Or, “No, I can’t go home for 
Thanksgiving, but I’m going home for 
Christmas!” 

Our hearts go out to those who 
haven’t any special place to go. I 
often wish we might know who they 
were. One mouth or so more doesn’t 
matter much when we're setting out a 
feast day dinner on the farm—or any- 
where else. 


Remembering the real reason for 
Thanksgiving, aside from the pros- 
pects of a turkey dinner, I suppose 
that we are most of all thankful for 
families and our nearness to them; 
and for companionate friends. 

Now that folks are gathering in the 
house earlier of an evening, 1 recom- 


mend “A Short Life of Mark Twain,” 
by A. B. Paine, for reading within the 
family group. 


Several women have written to me 
about the book reading plan which I 
merely mentioned in Patchwork 
Thought a couple of weeks ago. One 
woman says, “Winter and long eve- 
nings are coming and I want to be 
prepared with some good reading mat: 
ter.” Like Emily Dickinson, they all 
feel that: 


“There is no frigate like a book 
To take us miles away, 

Or any courser like a page 
Of prancing poetry. 

Such traverse may the poorest take 
Without oppress of toil; 

How frugal is the chariot 
That bears the human soul.” 


Last Saturday, such a pleasant sur- 
prise! It came in the way of an invi- 
tation to attend a mother-daughter 
luncheon, and a lovelier affair I can- 
not imagine. Nearly one hundred and 
fifty mothers and daughters were 
there, representing the activities of 
the Four-H girls of Polk county. The 
luncheon was in one of the most beau- 
tiful hotel dining rooms in Des Moines. 
There were lovely appointments at ta- 
ble, flowers, music. It was all very 
nice, with mothers and daughters 
meeting together socially. 

“Isn’t it lovely!” said the mother 
sitting next to me. “I think it is so 
nice for us to come to a place like 
this.” 

It was an experience that I wish 
more mothers and daughters might 
have together. 


There is a cleanup on to check diph- 
theria in Iowa. Right now this dread 


disease is spreading. We wish that 
all parents would appreciate the im- 
portance of immunization. It is being 
done in a number of rural schools, so 
the people over at the state depart- 
ment of health tell us, but in not near- 
ly enough. Public health folks are 
also agreed that pre-school children 
should have the treatment against 
diphtheria. It has been proved chil- 
dren receiving the  toxin-antitoxin 
when they are between six months 
and five vears develop an exception- 
ally high degree of immunity from the 
treatments.—J. W. 


Scrapbooks 


“y JUST love our scrapbooks,” said 
Junior, who is six. 

“So do I,” added Alberta who is 
nine. 

It was a gloomy afternoon and the 
children had their. collection of scrap- 
books on the floor, looking thru them, 
one by one. 

All are neat and carefully planned, 
altho the old ones are worn and faded 
and barely holding together. The 
pages are made of heavy, brown wrap- 
ping paper, folded and stitched thru 
the center. Some have bright colored 
paper covers, but as often they paste 
a large picture on the front page. They 
use paste in tubes for it is never wast- 
ed and is easy for children to handle. 

Junior has a dog, a cat, a play (chil- 
dren and toys), a rabbit (Easter pic- 
tures), and a bird scrapbook. Alber- 
ta’s baby book is a delight and was 
made long ago, using baby pictures of 
every size and shape. She made a 
house book, too, with pictures of 
pretty homes. 

Altho Alberta has outgrown the hit- 
andmiss scrapbook, she helps Junior 





flat and fertile. 
Rumanian girl. 





Dolls of all Nations—No. 10 





EON lives in a village of Russia, the largest of all European countries. His 

father is mayor of the village, and owns what is considered a fine house 
there, but it would look poor in America. 
which the whole family sleeps on in the winter time in order to keep warm. 
When guests come to visit, there is always a big brass samovar full of piping 
hot tea for them. A great deal of grain is raised in Russia, where the land is 
The next paper doll sent by Virginia te you will be a little 


Paste doll and costume on heavy paper, coler with crayon and cut out. 


There is a broad tile-topped stove 








with his, and makes more elabori 
booklets for herself. Ten or twelve 
sheets of smooth, white paper bouni 
with tan construction paper makes 4 
lovely “Books I Have Read” noie- 
book. The cover is decorated wit 
a book design cut from the litera 
page of a city daily. On the inside 
of the cover she has printed the 
words by Langford: 

“The lover of books is the richest 
and happiest of the children of men.” 

Each page is devoted to a revicw 
of a book and on several pages 
has pasted pictures of the author. 

Another booklet she has started 
could be made by any child interesi 
in art. In it she is pasting copies of 
our finest pictures. She writes son 
thing about each picture and the ar 
who painted it. These pictures ws 
cut from the cover of magazines 2 
are carefully mounted. Just last we 
we found an article on paintings of t! 
Madonna which gives material that 
will fit into the booklet. Alberta has 
gained more knowledge of art in work- 
ing on this booklet, than many pecple 
ever gain. i 

Last Thanksgiving evening the chil- 
dren made a clever “I Am Thankfii!’ 
booklet. On its pages are a home, 
mother, father, brother, sister, food, 
toys, beds, books and other things we 
are thankful for. 

Whenever a day begins to drag, | 
say, “What kind of a scrapbook can 
we make today?” Dullness is gone 
as soon as we get busy. The children 
cut pictures from magazines so long 
as they do not destroy reading mat- 
ter, for all of our magazines are 
passed on. The scrapbook habit is a 
worthwhile one, if properly overseen, 
for it*trains the head and hands. Just 
now we are working on a circus book 
for Junior and a scrapbook of poems 
for Alberta.—Bonabeth G. Brickell. 





How High Should the Ironing 
Board Be? 


A* ARTICLE in the Starchroo: 

Laundry Journal has some co 
clusions of interest to many of o: 
housewife readers who still must ( 
their ironing by hand. From a fatigue 
study with twenty operators and over 
twenty-five different ironing boards 
actually in use, it was tentatively de- 
cided: 

1. That an ironing board is of tl 
proper height for any particular opevr- 
ator when it permits her to stand per- 
fectly erect and easily grasp the han- 
dle of an iron while the arm is per- 
pectly straight at the elbow and wrist 
and extends from the body at an angle 
of between 35 and 40 degrees. This 
can be estimated quite closely by re- 
membering that an angle of 45 degrees 
would be half way between holding 
the arm straight down and out hori- 
zontally. 

2. That the spring or give of an 
ironing board should not exceed one 
inch at the end under the maximum 
pressure the operator uses. 

3. No ironing should require the 
operator to reach forward more 
than twenty inches, measured from 
the front edge of the ironing board. 
and preferably not more than eighteen 
inches. 

4. That a hand ironer lifted the iron 
from the stand to the piece to be 
ironed about 100 times per hour and 
that the distance the iron was lifted 
averaged about twenty-three inches. 

5. The use of wood, rubber, cork, or 
other shock absorbing materials over 
the floors had a very important effect 
in reducing fatigue. 

All of these, the relation of the prop- 
er height of the ironing board with 
that of the operator was by far the 
most important. 
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: HE new Automatic-adjust- 
: p ing, Roller Water Remover, 
7 the new Safety Feed Board, 
t the new Gasoline motor, that 
tha starts with a flip of the foot lever 
I and gives the same sure flow of 
or! power as an electric motor, make 
»ple the Maytag more than ever the 
ideal farm washer. 
i 

od, 

For homes with electric- 

ity, the Maytag is avail- 

> | able with electric motor. 
be 





Write or telephone any Maytag dealer. to line up—a woman’s motor. 
Have a new Maytag—gasoline or electric- : 


If it doesn’t sell itself, don’t keep it. 


The NEW Maytag 


Years in Advance of the Times 












What more delightful way to 
express the holiday sentiment than 
by the gift of the new Maytag, 
with its many outstanding im- 
provements. She will marvel at 
its helpfulness, speed, thorough- 
ness and convenience. It will be 
a weekly source of joy and happi- 
ness for years to come. 


New Gasoline Multi-Motor 


See the famous New Maytag Gasoline Multi-Motor. The 
engine and starter are combined in one unit—‘“‘Step on it”’ and 
away it goes, with an abundance of sure, smooth power. 


So compact is the new Multi-Motor that it is interchangeable 
‘ with the electric motor by removing only four bolts. The Auto- 
te Free Trial Washing mobile-type carburetor, high-tension magneto and speed governor 


make it a modern engineering masterpiece—in-buiJt, no belts 


Kies powered—sent to your home for Christmas. THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Newton, Iowa 


“ 2 F-12020 Founded 1894 
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Deferred Payments You’ll Never Miss NORTHWESTERN BRANCH: 515 Washington Ave., North, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Put the old 


plantation flavor 


in your 
sausage meat 


That good old southern tang 
that makes your mouth water! 
The pungent odor of fresh 
peppers and green, aromatic 
sage! Just enough salt to give 
it savor and keep it fresh 
and bright! Better sausage 
for your own use and big- 
ger profits from what you 
sell. And you can be sure of 
it when you use 


egg’s OLD 
PLANTATION 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 





| Frosted Creams 

| oO” would have dreamed there 
could be so many different 
ways to make the delicious confection 
known as frosted creams? Forty-two 
recipes and no two of them the same 
have been received by the Hearts and 
Homes department in answer to a Sac 
county reader’s request. We wish we 
might print all of them but there isn’t 
room enough in the home pages to get 
them all in and so we can only give 
you a few of the first ones that 
| came in. 

Mrs. A. T. Lerdall, of Story county, 
sends in an old-fashioned recipe for 
frosted creams, the one that her moth 
er used years ago, and she makes the 
comment that they are delicious. The 
recipe follows: 





, to make 





SAUSAGE SEASONING | 


"BUILT UPON A FLAVOR”; 


Not a mixture but a scientific 
blend, used by leading packers 
and meat markets in their own 
sausage departments. It is sold 
only in individual, sanitary, 
wax-lined bags with all the 
original freshness, flavor and 
aroma sealed in. Each bag 
just the right size for season- 
ing 10, 25, 50 or 100 pounds 
of sausage without weighing 
and without waste. Easier to 
use and much more economical 
than home-made seasoning. 


When your butcher grinds 
your sausage, insist upon hav- 
ing him season it with Legg’s 
Old Plantation Sausage 
Seasoning, fresh from the bag. 
Or buy a bag of Legg’s Old 
Plantation from your meat 
dealer or grocer and grind 
your own. You will be de- 
lighted with the result. 


The A. C. Legg Packing Co., 
2422 First Ave., N., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Also makers of Legg’s Old Pian- 
tation Seasoning for general 
household use. At your dealer’s 
or send 15 cents in stamps for 
full sized carton. This package 
makes 10 pounds of sausage. 











| ping pan. 


1 pint sugar 

2 pints molasses 

1 pint boiling water 
1% pints lard 

1% teaspoons cinnamon 
2 tablespoons ginger 

2 tablespoons soda 


Mix all together before adding flour 
to make stiff enough to roll nicely. 
2oll into sheets to fit large dripping 
pans. When baked and cool cover 
with frosting, cutting into squares as 
soon as the frosting is cold. To frost, 
cook together % cups sugar, % cup 
boiling water until syrup spins a 
thread. Pour slowly over the whites 
of two eggs and beat until stiff. Fla- 
vor with vanilla. 

Recipe from Mrs. M. Hauser, of Al- 
bion, Iowa: 


cup sugar 

cups sorghum 

cup shortening 

eggs 

heaping teaspoons of cinnamon 

teaspoons soda dissolved in 1 cup 
of boiling water 

Pinch of salt 


torn poem 


Mix together thoroly and add flour 
a very soft dough. Spread 
greased tin or baking 
After baking frost 


out thin on 
sheet with hands. 
and cut in squares. 

Recipe from Mrs. Polly Erwin, R. F. 
D. No. 2, Vinton, Iowa: 


4 eggs 

1 cup sugar 

1 cup lard 

1 cup cold coffee 

1 cup molasses 

1 teaspoon ginger 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

Pinch of salt 

4 cups flour 

1 teaspoon soda dissolved in boil- 
ing water 


Mix all together and bake in a drip- 
Cut in squares when frost- 
ing has set. 

Recipe from Mrs. Harold Moyer, R. 
F. D. No. 6, Winterset: 


14 cup brown sugar 

3, cup shortening 

1 cup black or sorghum molasses 

1 tablespoon soda in % cup of 
boiling water 

1 teaspoon ginger 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

Flour enough to make like a cake 
batter 


Recipe from Betty E. Dunston, Man- 
chester, Iowa: 


1 cup brown sugar 

1 cup molasses 

% cup sweet milk 

2, cup lard 

1 egg 

1, teaspoon ginger 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

1 teaspoon nutmeg 

1 teaspoon soda 

2 teaspoons baking powder 


Mix together and add flour enough 
to make dough that will spread easily. 


Add the soda to the molasses and stir | ladioli bulbs are easily grown. 


up well before mixing in. 

Frosted creams as Mrs. C. J. House 
man, Armstrong, towa, makes them: 

Cream 1 ‘cup of sugar and % cup of 
butter together. Add a pinch of salt, 
then add 3 tablespoons of vinegar, 2 
beaten eggs, % teaspoon each of gin- 
ger and cinnamon, 2 cups of sorghum 
molasses and 2 teaspoons of soda dis- 
solved in % cup boiling water. Add 
flour enough to roll out. 














Use Less Flour 
When You Use 
OCCIDENT 


Try OCCIDENT Special Patent, 
but use LESS flour to make the same 
number of loaves. OCCIDENT, 
because of its high gluten content, 
absorbs more water. 

Use one sack. Try as many bakings 
as you wish. If you aren’t thoroughly 
satisfied, for any reason, the FULL 
purchase price will be refunded. Your 
dealer is authorized to return it to you. 


RUSSELL MILLER MILLING CO. 















GEC 








FLOUR 


General Offices, Minneapolis, Minn, 


DEN 














Recipe from Sarah Young, of Hu- 
meston, Iowa: 


2 cups sugar 
1 cup of sorghum 
4 cup water 


Set on stove and let come to a boil. 
Then remove and cool. When cool 
add— 


1 cup lard 

1 beaten egg yolk 

1 tablespoon cinnamon 

1 tablespoon ginger 

1 tablespoon soda dissolved in % 
cup boiling water 

Flour enough to roll out 


Roll the dough into a thin sheet, 
place in a large pan and bake. Frost 


| ° 
| when cold and cut in squares. 


| 
| 








We will print others of the frosted 
creams recipes aS we have space for 


them. 





Garden Club. 





A double wild rose has been named 
the Mrs. Minnie Lindell after its dis- 
coverer, who found it growing on the 
prairie in South Dakota. This rose 
does not make a rank growth and the 
stems are covered with sharp thorns 
but it has the important merit of be- 
ing perfectly hardy under the extremes 
of weather which are characteristic of 
the Missouri valley. 





The Wrexham strain of delphinium 
which I saw blooming in the garden of 
a friend this summer is better than 
the common sorts. The spike was 
nicely shaped, the individual flowers 
were large, and the blue of the petals 
was remarkably clear. Tho 
iums vary somewhat when grown from 
seed, they are easily established 
way and deserve a place in the border 
planting. The roots seem to grow 
over winter and frost is no hindrance 
However, they must have good drail- 
age.—C. D. K. 


deiplim- 











Rev. E. W. Benbow, president of the 
Sioux City Garden Club finds that 
He 
has about 250 named varieties in his 
garden, and all told about 5,000 bulbs 
this season. As an example of how he 
has come to have so many, he men- 
tioned the Opelescent. Five years ago 


he paid $2 for one bulb. Since then 
he has given away or exchanged fifty 
bulbs of this variety and there are 
over 200 in the row this season, all de- 
scended from the single bulb. 


Dear Garden Club Members: 

May I join your exchange? If 
could any of you use dahlia or gladioli 
bulbs? I also have dark red, light red 
pink and white geranium slips. I would 
like in exchange fuchsia slips, bleeding 
| heart, or four o’clock or aster seeds 
MRS. E. S. LUND. . 
Markle, Indiana. 








The oil from walnut meats will make 
small seratches or pricks on furniture 
entirely disappear. The nuts should be 





| finely chopped or crushed~and should 
| be rubbed on the seratch with the finger. 
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‘Our Sabbath School Lees 


By HENRY WALLACE 





! 
! 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| the quarterly reviews. 
| 





Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 








| Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer fs copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
Q duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 








Isaiah Counsels Rulers 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
December 11, 1927. Isaiah: Chap- 
s 7, 31, 36 and 37. Printed, Isaiah, 
37:5-11, 14-20.) 
So the servants of king Hezekiah 
me to Isaiah. (6) And Isaiah said 
unto them, Thus shall ye say to your 
Thus saith Jehovah, Be not 
aid of the words that thou hast 
heard, wherewith the servants of the 
king of Assyria have blasphemed me. 
Behold, I will put a spirit in him, 
nd he shall hear tidings, and shall re- 
turn unto his own land; and I will 
cause him to fall by the sword in his 
own land. 
found the king of Assyria warring 
against Libnah; for he had heard that 
he was departed from Lachish. (9) 
Ane he heard say concerning Tirhakah 
ct Eihiopia, He is come out to 
fizot against thee. And when he heard 
he sent messengers to Hezekiah, say- 
inv. (10) Thus shall ye speak to Heze- 
kiuh king of Judah, 


master, 


thee, saying, Jerusalem shall not be 
given into the hand of the 
yria. (11) Behold, thou hast heard 


the kings of Assyria have done 


‘| lands, by destroying them utter- | 


nd shalt thou be delivered? 
\nd Hezekiah received the letter 
f : the hand of the messengers, and 
? it: and Hezekiah went up unto the 
e of Jehovah, and spread it before 
vah (15) And Hezekiah prayed 
9 Jehovah, saying, (16) O Jehovah 
osts, the God of Israel, that sittest 
bove the cherubim, thou art the God, 


even thou alone, of all the kingdems of ! 


thou hast made heaven and 

{17) Incline thine ear, O Jeho- 
h, and hear; open thine eyes, O Jeho- 
and hear all the words 
Sennacherib, who hath sent to defy 
living God. (18) Of a truth, Jeho 


i 
eerta; 


, and see; 


the kings of Assyria have laid 
te all the countries, and their land 


and have cast their gods into the 
for they were no gods, but the 
k of men’s hands, wood and stone; 


erefore they have destroyed them. 
(20) Now therefore, O Jehovah our 
God, save us from his hand, that all 


kingdoms of the earth may know 
thet thou art Jehovah, even thou only.” 


The faithful prophets of Israel were 
than seers and teachers of spir- 
tal truth in the interests of worship 
! of godlv living; they were God’s 
ecretaries of state to the ruling mon- 
hs of the nation. In fact, the Divine 
was that the prophet himself 
ould be the supreme executive under 
Cod for the people. 
nerratives of the nation record the acts 
of judges raised up by the Spirit of the 
j 
1 
a 


? rf 


ord. The judge came to be known as 

ophet, as in the case of Samuel. The 
first manifestation of the Spirit upon 
Saut, first king of Israel, indtcated that 
te was to be prophet as weil as king. 
ltavid also was a prophet. 
idcal of making the throne essentially 
prophetie was not attained, we find 
that a prophet er prophets always stood 
hear to the king, communicating God’s 


Among these unofficial advisers to 
ings, Isaiah ranks with Samuel, Eli- 
and Daniel as greatly influencing 
hational affairs. His eounsels were 
given to four kings, Uzziah, Jetham, 
Ahaz and Hezekiah. He may have been 
led to dedicate his services to kings by 
the work of Zechariah, who had a de- 
termining influence over Uzziah, of 
whem it is recorded: “He set himself 


to seek God in the days of Zechariah, 
who had understanding in the vision | 
of God: and as long as he sought Je- | Palestine into Judah on his way for a 


(8) So Rabshakeh returned, 





saying, Let not | 
thy God in whom thou trustest deceive | 


king of | 


Hence the earlier | 


When the | 
| posed the original petition to Tiglath- 





hovah, God made him to prosper.” (II 
Chronicles, 26:5.) Isaiah began his 
ministry in the last years of this great 
and prosperous king. The déath of 
Uzziah greatly affected the young 
prophet. While these sorrows were 
fresh in his mind, and perhaps the fear 
that the earth was doomed with the 
king’s removal, he had his vision of 
Jehovah in royal state on His throne, 
exerting His power over all the earth. 
This vision was the prophet’s call to 
make his own nation’s throne to con- 
form to the throne of Jehovah which 
he had seen. Thus was called Isaiah by 
the Divine Ruler of the universe to 
counsel rulers of Judah and of the 
world. (Isaiah, 6:1-13.) 

Isaiah’s times needed such a coun- 
selor as himself, a man of vision, con- 
viction and courage. During the reign 
of Ahaz, and particularly in Hezekiah’s 
rule, internationaJ movements brought 
such a pressure from without that the 
little kingdom of Judah was greatly 
distressed, and its independence threat- 
ened. This produced internal unrest, 
perplexity and factional strife. 

For a quarter of a century three na- 
tions were aspiring to be world em- 
pires. Ancient Egypt vainly dreamed 
that its setting sun might be its rising 


sun. 3abylon was tearing at its As- | 
syrian tether, vowing to devour its | 
conqueror with its growing strength. 
Assyria itself, with the prestige of 


conquests, was planning to extend its 
dominion over the known world. Ju- 
dah, wedged in between the rival pow- 
ers of Egypt and Assyria, with their 
impending military conflict, was forced 
to adopt a national policy. Many in- 
terested citizens advised a league with 
Egypt. Such a course was plausible. 
It was the nearest geographically, the 
great and Solomon had made a 
friendly treaty with the Pharaoh, and 
Jeroboam had 
surance of security therefrom when he 
brought about the secession of the Ten 
Tribes. 

Another political party advocated ad- 
herence to Assyria. Ahaz, the father 
and predecessor of Hezekiah, had peti- 
tioned the help of Assyria against Pe- 
kah, king of Samaria, and Rezin, king 


wise 


' of Damascus in Syria, who had united 


to invade Judah and force it into a 
league against Assyria. Isaiah earnest- 
ly opposed the action of Ahaz, saying 
that the two kingdoms of Damascus 
and Samaria were but the fag ends of 
smoking fire-brands, and would soon 
flicker cut themselves. But the stub- 
bern and vain Ahaz rejeeted the proph- 
et’s plea, and consummated an ‘agree- 
ment. This insane policy of Ahaz gave 


| Assyria an upper hand in Judah; but 


there were many, especially among the 
foreigners that the king had elevated 
to power in Jerusalem, who supported 
the arrangement with Assyria. 

Isaiah was the leader of a reform 
party. He did not advocate revolution, 
but a return to God, repentance of sins 
and a trust in God as the nation’s sa- 
vior and deliverer. While he had op- 


pileser of Assyria by Ahaz, yet he ad: 
vocated that the terms of the treaty 
be observed, tho at the same time he 
had no confidence in the good inten- 
tions of Assyria or of Egypt. His trust 
was in Jehovah of hosts. 

In the meantime, Tiglath-pileser con- 
quered Syria, and turned to Tyre and 
Samaria. After a five years’ siege, 


Tyre fell, and Samaria in a mueh short- 
| spread propaganda among the people 


er time was ready to yield when the 
conquering king died. He was succeed- 
ed by Sargon, who in 722 B. C., put an 
end to the northern kingdom of Israel. 
Sargon, in turn, was succeeded by Sen- 








doubtless received as- | 


| hundred talents of 





| deliver. 
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DOUBLE 
ACTING 


LESS THAN 
Ff 


PER BAKING 


Sateee> 
iiee> 


NOT Mabe ay a TRUST 





ene marc pn OnE 


MINUTES 


TO MAKE —TO BAKE 


And remember, too, that 
when you are through, 
there are no failures, no re- 
bakings, because everything 
comes from the oven light 
and evenly raised. Try the 
famous Calumet Biscuit 
Recipe. Of course, every- 
body will want more of 
them—but you won’t mind 
because they can be made 
in a jiffy. 
MAKES BAKING EASIER 









CALUMET 
BISCUIT 
RECIPE 


Small Biscuits 


4 cups flour 


4 level teaspoons 
Calumet Baking 
Powder 


4 level tablespoons 
shortening 


134 cups milk 
llevel teaspoon 
salt 
















Sift flour once, meas- 
ure, add salt, baking 
} powder, sift three 
times. Rub shorten- 
ing in with fork or 
spoon, add milk, mix 
lightly, turn out ona 
well floured board, 
roll or pat 1 inch 
thick. Cut and bake 
in quick oven (450°) 
10 minutes. 





























“" THE “WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


SALES 212 TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 








decisive contest with Egypt. 
| tured the fenced cities of Judah and 
| was threatening Jerusalem when Heze- 


He cap- 


kiah apologized and 
whatever ransom the 
should- appoint. 


agreed to pay 
Assyrian king 
This sum was three 
silver and thirty 
talents of gold, requiring Hezekiah to 
strip his house and the temple of all 
its silver and much of its gold. 


agreement, and he sends the Rabsha- 
keh, the head of his military staff, to 
Jerusalem to demand its surrender. The 
text of the lesson recites the dramatic 
contest between this worldly-minded 
man, whose dependence is on force, 
and Isaiah, of spiritual cultivation, 
whose trust is in God. 

A comparison of Isaiah, chapters 36 
and 37, with the parallel passage in 
II Kings, 18:13, 19:37, gives the im- 
pression that Rabshakeh was returned 
to Jerusalem after the threat of the 
army, to secure its peaceable surren- 
der. His speech before the walls of the 
city in the ears of the king’s commis- 
sion, composed of Eliakim, Shebna and 
Joah, chief officers in the king’s pal- 


ace, wag framed to excite fear and sub- 


mission. He boasted of the victories 
of the Assyrian king, derided the abil- 
ity of Egypt to give help, and inquired 
into a reasonableness of trusting in 
their God, since other gods could not 
It was at this point that the 
heathen statesman seemed to perceive 
a need of hedging, for he says that 
Hezekiah himself had disregarded Jeho- 
vah—a conclusion from inadequate 
knowledge—and further that Jehovah 
had sent the Assyrian king to take the 
city—perhaps a confused echo of Isa- 
iah’s prophecy. He then continued to 


direct, when the king’s officials made 
the blunder of asking him to speak in 
a foreign language, by promising peace 


| and plenty in a foreign land. 
nacherib, who carried the invasion of | 
him in grief and humiliation, reporting 


Hezekiah’s representatives return to 


Sen- | 
nacherib seems to have repented of his 








the whole affair. The king is helpless 
and sends them to Isaiah. The preach- 
er is often the court of last appeal. 
The prophet was able to return a hope- 
ful message, punctuated with specific 
details of the enemy’s disaster as to 
carry conviction. 

When Rabshakeh returned to the 
army, he found that it was shortly to 
be threatened by a new foe, the king 
of Ethiopia, and would not be free to 
go against Jerusalem. So Sennacherib 
sent a letter to Hezekiah, which must 
have been dictated by Rabshakeh, as 
it contained expressions similar to 
those used by the military chief in his 
personal mission. Hezekiah takes the 
letter and spreads it out before the 
Lord in the sanctuary of worship. He 
then prays to God in a prayer that in- 
dicates experience and faith. The 
prayer of Hezekiah is itself a witness 
to the work of Isaiah with the king.- 
The king recognizes the greatness of 
God, as Isaiah had seen Him in his 
vision. He approaches Him as the God 
of all the kingdoms of the earth, in 
contrast to the tribal gods that had 
been in the mouth of Rabshakeh, and 
as God was seen by Isaiah, whose glory 
filled the earth. He then makes the 
appeal to God to save him and his peo 
ple from Assyria, “that all the king- 
doms of the earth may know that thou 
are Jehovah, even thou only.” 

The king must have been happy to 
reeéive the message from Isaiah that 
his prayer was heard and that his peti- 
tion would be granted. The sequel 
shows that a great disaster came to 
the Assyrian army, and the king him- 
self was massacred by his sons. Isa- 
iah’s counsel to the king was vindi- 
cated. Faith won over force. “This is 
the victory that overcometh the world, 
even your faith.” 

(This lesson deals with a portion of 


| Scripture not covered by Mr. Henry 


Wallace. The above notes were pre- 
pared by Dr. R. W. Thompson, West 
Allis, Wisconsin.) 
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The power to digest liberal quan- 
tities of heavy foods—the energy 
to assimilate and turn into milk 
all the milk-values of the winter 
diet is all that is needed to pro- 
duce heavy yields during the 
period of barn-feeding. 
Kow-Kare makes heavy winter 
feeding profitable—and safe. It 
is not a food—it simply regulates 
and conditions the cow’s diges- 
tion and assimilation so that she 
can efficiently handle her nat- 
ural diet—at a profit. Kow-Kare 
is highly concentrated. Only a 
little is needed to keep average 
cows above average yield. A 
tablespoonful with the feed one 
to two weeks a month does 
worlds for the milk flow—and 
for the general health and power 
to resist disease. The cost is only 
a few cents per month per cow. 
When there is real trouble, when prof- 
its are threatened by such disorders as 
Barrenness, Retained Afterbirth, Abor- 
tion, Scours, Bunches, Milk Fever and 
similar troubles Kow-Kare comes to the 
rescue quickly and surely. Thousands 
of dairymen would not keep cows with- 
out this effective regulator and remedy. 


Condition Cows for 
Calving 


For safely freshening cows, for vigorous 
calves and freedom from disorders 
Kow-Kare gives just the needed aid to 
cows. Feed a tablespoonful with the 
feed two or three weeks before and after 
calving. Your druggist, general store, 
or feed store will supply you. Large 
size $1.25; six cans $6.25. Small size 65c. 
Send for free book, “More Milk from 
the Cows You Have.” Contains many 
valuable dairy hints. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION 
co., INC. 
Lyndonville, Vermont 
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Write today. HARRY SCHWARTZBERG PRES. 
AMERICAN AUTO & RADIO MFG. CO. 
- Dept. 644 American Radio Bidg. 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning 
dairy management will be cbeerfully answered. 








Winter Dairying Increasing 


In 1917 about 36 per cent of the | 


year’s production of dairy products 
were produced during the six winter 
months, but last winter approximately 
40 per cent were produced in a similar 
time, as shown by figures that have 
been recently compiled by the Blue 
Valley Creamery Institute. 

No doubt these figures represent the 
increased interest in dairying as well 
as a change in production during dit- 
ferent periods of the year. It is a well 
established fact that communities that 
specialize on dairying produce a larger 


| proportion of their dairy products in 





the winter months ‘than localities 
where milking is a side line. 
This change in general policy of 





production is brought about by mak- | 
ing dairying an essential part of the | 


farm business. Where this policy is 
adopted farmers find that cows which 
freshen in the fall will give a larger 
total production for the year and that 
labor will be more profitably em- 


' ployed during the winter months. 





The increase in winter dairying is 
also a contributing factor in the in- 
creased production per cow. Where 
little attention is paid to cows, they 
usually freshen in the spring, give a 
fairly good supply of milk while the 
grass is good and then gradually dry 
up in the winter months. 
ter dairying is practiced, the cows re- 
ceive good rations during the winter 
months and when turned out on pas- 





z | soiling crop is close to the barn. 
Where win- | 


ture in the spring they come back in | 


their milk flow so that they almost 
equal spring freshening cows in sum- 


; mer milk flow. 


| amount 








Ask Government Control 

The benefits of government stand- 
ards in the dairy business are not only 
recognized in this country as a means 
of encouraging fair dealing and fair 
well 
consumption, but the same attitude is 
now being adopted by manufacturers 
in Great Britain and Ireland. Recent- 
ly the Ice Cream Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland submitted rec- 
ommendations to the ministry of 
health for the control of manufactur- 
ing and distribution of ice cream in 
the United Kingdom. 

It has been recognized for some time 
that the most important reason for 
the comparatively small consumption 
of ice cream in the United Kingdom 
was the inferior quality of a major 
of so-called ice cream that 
was served in hotels and restaurants. 
There has been recently a marked im- 
provement in the quality of ice cream 
furnished by some of these agencies 
and it is hoped to get government con- 
trol established which will rule out 
the inferior ice creams or at least 
get them called by some other name. 


competition, as as to increase 





“Dollars— Not Doubts” 


The above heading- is a very appro- | 


priate slogan which has been adopted 


| by Nebraska farmers for their work 


in cow testing associations. 

As a result many cows are begin- 
ning to realize that the dairy busi- 
ness is under new management. No 
longer can they expect free room and 
board unless they are _ producing 
enough to pay their way. From now 
on the members of the cow testing as- 
sociations are operating their business 
on a cash basis. 

Cow testing associations “get the 
goods” on dairy cows. The prover- 
bial boarder is kicked out so that the 
profits from the good cows are not ab- 
sorbed by the star boarders. 





drag. 





Soybeans and the Dairy Cow. 

Soybeans can play no small part in 
the dairy ration. For farmers not 
producing all the alfalfa hay needed 
for the dairy cows, soybeans make a 
mighty good substitute. They are a 
sure crop and are easily raised. They 
may be planted any time after danger 
of frost on up until after July 4. 

Green soybean hay is a great soiling 
crop for dairy cows, and is relished 
equally as well by horses, colts and 
calves. They may be fed any time 
after the pods begin to form on up to 
maturity. In the latter part of July 
and August, when the pasture begins 
to dry up, beans are a mighty good 
crop to have to feed to the cows— 
green. Feeding green beans helps to 
keep up the milk flow very econom- 
ically when pastures are dry. 

It is surprising to find that an acre 
of green soybeans will feed fifteen or 
twenty cows about thirty days in sup- 
plement to short pasture. 

We take the mowing machine and 
mow a swath or two, the amount we 
want to haul in at one time. We 
gather up at once with a fork, loading 
onto a hayrack. I have used a twelve- 
foot drag, four feet wide with stakes 
at each corner. This works very well 
when the patch of beans used as a 
The 
green beans are heavy and one can 
soon get all a team wants to pull ona 
We get a load. every second or 








the quarter 


Dr. Naylor Medicated Teat Dilators reach 
the seat of the trouble- - - give positive results, 
Always keep a package on hand for treatment 
of 


Spider, Obstructions, Cut or 
Bruised Teats, Hard Milkers. Steri- 
lized and packed in medicated ointment. 

ir absorbent texture carries the medication 
into the teat 


Heals the Teat-- 
Keeps it Open 
for Be 5 dap wie ie LS 


a. ae 
Dr. H.W. NAYLOR, Veterinarian 
Dept. 17 Morris, N. Y. 

Dr. Naylor products s 


Other Dr, 
Liquid Udder Balm, $1., 
Garget Powder, 60c., 















Car-min-ton, a 
concentrated mineral 
tonic for cows, $1. 
Foul Treatment, 
1. White Scour [ 
‘ablets, 50c. 


PACKED IN 
» MEDICATED } 
INTMENJ= } 
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This Book Saves Hours of 
Needless Hard Work 


HE other day, a prominent farm paper editor 

made this startling statement: If the average 
dairyman would sell a third of his cows — even 
letting a blind man pick out the ones to keep — 
and feed the remaining two-thirds according to the 
latest methods, he would make more money with 
a third less work. And he proved it with figures! 


~ The same principle applies to every class of farm stock — N 
beef cattle, hogs, sheep. Why work your life away need- \ 


lessly, when a postage stamp will bring you this free book ~ 
with complete facts on the modern way of feeding for 
higher profits per head? Mail the coupon. 


The Universal 
Protein Feed 
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Fine Arts Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Linseed Meal Educational Committee 


Send Booklet No, P-12 “How to Make Money-Feeding Linseed Meal.” 
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third day, feeding in the barn. Some 
haul the green beans right out into 
the pasture for the stock. 

When harvesting for hay, we cut 
with the mowing machine and use a 
side delivery rake, cutting when the 
pods are well filled. After the beans 
are nearly ready for hay the drying 
conditions of the weather is of greater 
importance than the exact ripeness 
of the beans. Coming later in the fall 
than other hay crops, beans are hard- 
er to cure, 

Some rake and put into small cocks 
and some recommend tying together 
three small poles and piling the beans 





be worth 


on top, Which would surely allow them | 


to dry out well, if one wanted to put 
in the favor of beans is that they do 
seem to deteriorate as much as 
hays if they do get wet. The 
seem to relish bean hay even 
tho it is dark in color. It is next to 
alfalfa hay in feeding value. Beans 
are rich in protein and when they are 
fed it makes an easy way to get an 
economical ration with high protein 
content that is so much desired for 
high milk flow. 

{f the crop is not too heavy, it can 
be cut with a common grain binder 
and shocked and hauled to the barns 
when convenient. This is a little more 
expensive and if the beans are begin- 
ning to get matured it is mighty hard 
on one’s binder canvasses. In cutting 
for seed it is just as well to postpone 
cutting until the leaves have prac- 
tically all fallen off. Cut at any time 
after maturity with grain binder or 
mowing machine and rake into piles. 

We thresh with a common threshing 
machine, with the cylinder adjusted to 
run at a slow rate, but some beans 
are cracked. The seed demands a 
ready sale for sowing. When ground 
soybeans are a great protein feed for 
cows and hogs, replacing linseed meal 
in the ration—Frank Bedell. 


not 
other 


stocK 





Milk By-Products Furnish. Big- 
gest Supplemental Feed 
There are approximately 200,000,000 
pounds of creamery and farm butter 
manufactured annually in the state of 


value of milk by-products in supple- 
menting the rations used for pigs, 
calves and chickens often wonder how 
Iowa farmers can raise such good ani- 
mals with such a relatively small 
amount of feeds that are purchased. 
An analysis of the volume of these 
supplementary feeds produced from 
milk by-products gives a clue to the 
reason. 

If the skim milk and buttermilk 
were figured at a value of 30 cents per 
100 pounds, which is a conservative 
price under present conditions, the by- 
products of butter manufacture would 
approximately $13,500,000. 
It is impossible to appreciate the value 


| of the dairy business to lowa farmers 
the extra.labor into them. One thing | 


without giving proper consideration to 
the value of these different by-prod- 
ucts as supplementary feels for live- 
stock production. 





Alfalfa Is Popular Dairy Feed 


Recent statistics from testers of dif- 
ferent Iowa cow testing associations 


| show that alfalfa is becoming very 





Iowa, according to information that | 


has been collected by the Iowa depart- 
ment of agriculture. This means that 
approximately 4,500,000,000 pounds of 
fluid milk were used to produce the 
butterfat that was used in the manu- 
facture of this product. 


The by-products of butter manufac- | 
ture are largely skim milk and butter- | 


milk. These are noted as good feeds 
to supplement corn, oats and other 


home grown feeds in the production of | 


pigs, calves and chickens. 

Skim milk and buttermilk contain 
approximately 3.4 pounds of protein, 
5.1 pounds of milk sugar and seven- 
tenths of a pound of minerals per 100 
pounds of the product. This means 
that in the skim milk and buttermilk 
that are by-products of butter manu- 
facture in Iowa that there are approx- 
imately 150,000,000 pounds of protein, 
225,000.000 pounds of milk sugar and 


30,000,000 pounds of minerals pro- | 


duced for feeding purposes. 

The amount of protein in the milk 
by-produets is equal in amount to that 
contained in 2,500,000 sacks of 60 per 
cent tankage. If twenty tons of tank- 





popular as a dairy feed. In some as- 
sociations, generally those that have 
been organized for the longest time, 
practically every member of the as- 
sociation now uses alfalfa hay. 


The complete statistics show that 
339 members are using alfalfa as com- 
pared to 233 members that are using 
clovers. When one considers that ten 
years ago only a comparatively few 


farms grew alfalfa, this shows a re- | 
This is no doubt | 


markable increase. 
largely due to the increased yield that 
can be secured from alfalfa where 
the ground is properly limed. 

Of equal interest to the increased 
use of alfalfa, is the remarkable show- 
ing in regard to the use of high pro- 
tein concentrates to balance up the 
average corn belt ration. A total of 
889 members are reported as using 
feeds of this kind. While accurate fig- 
ures are not given in regard to the to- 
tal number of members in the differ- 
ent associations, it is likely that this 
represents approximately 45 per cent 
of the total. 





Quality Will Count 


Close study of the market situation 
reveals the fact that the demand for 
butter of superior quality is constantly 
finding a broader outlet. This fact 
is emphasized in a recent editorial in 
the Dairy Produce which states: 

“While the markets could, in a com- 
parative sense, be called fairly steady, 
they have really been erratic. Changes 
have come without any warning. 
There have even been times when this 
market had been quiet, in that there 
was little buying and no effort on 
the part of dealers to get any more 
than the quotation for extra, but the 
next morning on the call, before there 
had been any other opportunity to test 
the market, the price would be bid up 
a half cent or even a cent. Such a 
market change was made possible be- 
cause of the scarcity of extra. We 


' have not had and do not now have a 


sufficient volume of that trade. 
“During the past year, especially, or 
rather during the present year, the de- 


| mand for extra creamery has been re- 


age were shipped per car, the protein | 
furnished by the milk by-products | 


would be equal to 6,250 cars of tank- 
age. At current prices for tankage 
this would be worth approximately 
$7,500,000. 

In addition the 225,000,000 pounds of 
milk sugar would make 112,500 tons 
of feed that would not only help in fat- 
tening but would also form lactic acid 
that would help to keep the digestive 
system of the animals in a highly effi- 
clent state. 

The minerals would be no small 
item. The 30,000,000 pounds of min- 
erals would be the equivalent of 15,000 
tons or 750 cars. 


People who do not appreciate the | 





markably strong, compared to the de- 
mand for other varieties and grades. 
This fact is responsible for the range 
between extra and standard all thru 
the season of flush production.” 

Facts of this kind emphasize more 
and more the need of building up 
creamery business on a basis of qual- 
ity. Sweet cream from which the 
best grades of butter can be manufac- 
tured are the most profitable, not 
only to the creameries but to the pro- 
ducers as well. This should be the 
goal of all co-operative creameries. 
Centralized creameries who buy on 
grade can also make considerable im- 
provement from the quality stand- 
point, 








much money is jbeing lost by poor 

separators De Laval Agents in 17 
states during the past year held 
hundreds of public tests, in which the 
skim-milk from some separator in each 
community was run through a new 
De Laval and separated again. 

In all these tests De Laval Sep- 
arators never failed to recover 
butter-fat from such skim-milk. 
The butter-fat recovered in this way 
was immediately weighed and tested 
at the local creamery or cream station, 
and varied in value from a few cents to 
over a dollar. 

The average results from all the tests 
showed that the separators from which 
De Lavals skimmed the skim-milk 
were losing butter-fat at the rate of 
$78.00 a year. 

50,000 People Saw These Tests 

More than 50,000 people attended 
these demonstrations and many of 
them were amazed at the ting 
losses revealed and asked for tests to 
be made on their own s tors. 

In view of the fact that no effort was 
made to secure skim-milk from the 
poorest separator in each community, 
and that the tests were conducted 


De Laval 


Cream Separators 
and Milkers 


[’ ORDER to show exactly how 





Hp | Lest! $78.00 A Year 
5 — By Poor Separators 
De Laval Proved It! 


under the observation of disinterested 
people entirely in the open and above 
board, they reveal a general condition. 

it has been conservatively esti- 
mated that 25% of all separators 
im use today are wasting large 
amounts of butter-fat—enough to 
pay for a new De Laval in a short 
time. Is your separator in this class? 
To make sure it isn’t, try a new 
De Laval. 
Trade In Your Old Separator on 

A New De Laval 

The new De Lavals are the best 
separators ever made—they skim 
cleaner, run easier, are more conven- 
ient to operate and last longer than any 
others. They have many new features 
you will appreciate. Liberal trade 
allowances on old separators of any 
age or make made on new De Lavals, 
which are also sold on easy terms or 
installments. See your De Laval Agent 
or send coupon for full information. 


= THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., Devs. si21 g 








® 165 Broadway, New York s 
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61 Beale St., San Francisco : 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





Better Prices 
for Your Butter 


“DANDELION BUTTER COLOR” gave 
THAT GOLDEN JUNE SHADE 
WHICF BRINGS TOP 
PRICES 


Before churning add 
one-half teaspoonful to 
each gallon of cream 
and out of your churn 
comes butter of Gold- 
en June shade. “Dan- 
delion Butter Color” 
is purely vegetable, 
harmless, and meets 
all State and Na- 
tional food laws. Used 
for years by all large 
creameries. Doesn’t 
color buttermilk. Ab- 
solutely tasteless. 
Large bottles cost only 35 cents at 
drug or grocery stores. Write for 
FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE. Wells & 
Richardson Co., Inc., Burlington, Ver- 
mont. 
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Papen. 3 Illinois State Experiments show that 857, 
j—§ Warm Barns tested Tubereular. Prevent 
3 tank in open barnyard equipped with a ‘Self 


COW BOY TANK HEATER ever week” 
Turn cows out of barn to drinkin Fresh Air and Ame 4 
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eobs or weed. Outlasts all others. Durable, practical, 
Guekese to heat; strongest draft: ashes removed with 
grates; keeps fire 24 hours. ABSO- 
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Depend on Them—Every Shot! 


T LAST!—the dependable, 
uniform super-power shell 
that hunters have long been de- 
manding. These new Win- 
chester Repeater Speed Loads 
will reach and stop the largest, 
speediest feathered game at the long-range loading. Try them 
maximum distance. They will and see the difference. 


WINCHESTER 


TRACE MARK 


‘REPEATER 


do this safely, reliably, because 
their loading is balanced and 
uniform, their pattern even, 
their killing powertremendous. 
Good old Winchester ~ every 
shell—plus a new advance in 





RANGER 

l 
FISHING TACKLE FLASHLIGHTS BATTERIES ICE SKATES ROLLER SKATES 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 


LEADER * REPEATER #* 
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No. A Sandwich 
Cylinder Sheller 


An Ideal Machine for 
Fordsons or other Small 
Tractor Power 


wie _ oR Capacity 250 to 375 bushels per hour 





The No. 1-A Cylinder Sheller was especially developed to make 
every tractor and light engine owner independent of the old-time 
sheller “Run.” 


With the No. 1-A Cylinder Sheller and a tractor or light engine 
you can do your own shelling without extra help, when prices are highest, when 
hauling conditions are best. Thus you are sure of top prices for your corn. You 
can make extra money for shelling for a few of your neighbors. 


Sandwich Spring Shellers 


2, 4, 6, and 8 Hole Sizes 
THERE IS A SANDWICH SHELLER FOR EVERY OCCASION 


70 YEARS OF “KNOW-HOW’”’ 


For 70 years we have built Corn Shellers that have stood up under the highes: 
service that could possibly be imposed. Every succeeding year has seen Sandwich 
Shellers still in the lead. 70 years of “know- 
how,” which means that the Sandwich Sheller 
you select is right in every way. 


Send today for the helpful Sandwich Sheller 
Books that tell all about the No. 1-A and 
other sizes of Cylinder and Spring Shellers. 


We also build Gasoline Engines 
for farm use, Corn Crushers, Hay 
Presses, Grain Elevators, etc. 


SANDWICH MFG. CO., Sandwidh, Illinois 


Branches: Council Bluffs, lowa; Cedar Rapids, lowa; Kansas City, Mo. 
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the other. She turned with Coles toward 
the barge, and the young man on the 
mooring post continued to watch her idly. 


WELVE mules had been hitched to 
the big gun with ropes and chains, 
and weré about to haul it up a heavily 
planked causeway which had been built 
from the deck of the barge directly to a 
flat-car at the end of the pier. Hatless 
drivers hurried to straighten the teams. 
A gaunt gray officer, with one sleeve 
hanging empty, shouted violent orders. 
There was a scrambling and creaking, 
and the big gun began to move, its heavy 
earriage trundling slowly. As it ap- 
proached the causeway, the barge, freed 
now of most of its burden, keeled slowly 
toward the pier, and the heavy carriage, 
instead of mounting the causeway, caught 
the lower ends of the planks and held. 
There was a heaving and splintering and 
crashing, the boat keeled further, and 
with a scream of loosened spikes the 
causeway bulged upward under the hind- 
most pair of mules. 

The gray officer yelled vicious, blas- 
phemous orders. The team buckled, there 
were squeals and kicks; the crowd surged 
in, and for the moment Minna could not 
see anything of what was happening. 
With an intense and childlike interest in 
the excitement of the moment, she pressed 
forward, trying to see, standing on tiptoe, 
hurrying, forgetting where she was; and 
all at once she stepped into space. She 
had a horrible moment of falling, with 
the consciousness of full skirts ballooning 
about her waist; then the resounding 
splash, and the astonishingly cold water 
of the bay, dirty here with the flux of 
sewers and ships’ galleys, that seemed to 
thrust itself against her face, into mouth 
and eyes and nose, and met above her 
head. 

Almost instantly she was conscious of 
a strong arm around her breast, just be- 
low her wildly threshing arms, and she 
was lifted from the water against the 
foot of the pier. She opened her eyes 
very close to the red and laughing face 
of the young man she had seen on the 
mooring post. He was holding her, as it 
seemed, quite unnecessarily tightly; but 
the rough cloth of his sailor blouse was 
comforting under her cheek. She liked 
that powerful, masculine embrace, and 
relaxed against it. The next moment he 
had a loop of rope, and they were being 
hauled up by half a dozen men, until he 
could reach the top of the pier, and still 
holding her tightly, drag her up and lift 
her to her feet. 

Coles was instantly on hand, thrusting 
his checked coat about her shoulders, bel- 
lowing “Sam! Sam!” to the negro driver 
of a carriage standing at the entrance of 
the West Hotel, just across the street. He 
stood beside her protectingly, a _half- 
comic but very friendly figure in his spot- 
less shirt-sleeves. Again she noted the 
passage of suppressed recognition between 
him and the sailor-dressed fellow, who 
somehow disappeared. There was a mo- 
ment of waiting for the carriage, a mo- 
ment which seemed endless and unendur- 
able. The shouts of men about the gun 
went on, the thump of planks and the 
clatter of the teams. But to Minna it 
seemed that all around her were looking, 
whispering, laughing. She would hold up 
her head, she told herself—she must. She 
would not cry. At last the carriage jolted 
up, and Coles helped her into it. From 
the crowd she heard the unmistakable 
rippling giggle of Mamie Foster. 


UST then Hermann hurried up, push- 

ing his way thru the people, consterna- 
tion and apology grotesquely twisting his 
pale face. 

‘Let me take you home, Minna,” he 
begged. “I’m so sorry—I had to wait——”’ 

“No!” she commanded sharply. Coles 
was directing Sam, and the carriage rum- 
bled away. Not until she was half-way 
home did she realize that she was still 
wearing Coles’ coat. 

It was in anger toward Hermann that 
her mortification first found its outlet. 
Why had he rushed off on his everlast- 
ing business, leaving her—to make a fool 
of herself. For Minna’s nature was too 
fair, too practical, long to refuse the ad- 
mission that her own carelessness and 
childish curiosity had been her undoing. 

“It was just the sort of thing I'd have 
to do,’’ she told herself bitterly; ‘and 
now there’ll be something for them to 
laugh at always. They won’t forget. It 
was just the thing for Gus Herbst’s 
daughter to do.’’ She looked hopelessly 
at her strong legs, sharply modeled under 
the drenched muslin of her dress, and 
pulled the cloth away from them with 
trembling fingers. To be big and strong, 
like a working-girl, instead of dainty like 
Mamie Foster; and then to fall in the 
water for everybody to see, like a com- 
mon clown. Gus Herbst’s daugh- 
ter, from Germantown. = 

She was able to maintain a pale dig- 
nity as she dismissed Sam at her gate, 
returning Captain Coles’ coat in his care, 
the satin lining and the padding about 
the shoulders somewhat soaked with the 
water from her hair and dress. She paid 
Sam handsomely for his trouble from the 
little purse she had carried, and had 





clutched tightly even in the water. He 
bowed and departed, his broad grin barely 
restrained under a pretense of solemn 
sympathy, and she walked forlornly into 
the house. 


Her sisters met her at the kitchen door, 
staring at her drenched figure: a tall, 
slender girl in the middle teens, dark- 
haired, with a lovely, flower-like face, 
and a pudgy youngster of twelve or so, 
with hair and eyes like Minna’s. 

“I got pushed off the pier,” she ex- 
plained briefly. ‘‘Hurry and get me some 
clean clothes—everything. I’ve got to 
change in the kitchen, I’m so wet.” Sh: 
slipped out of her dress, laid it over a 
chair, and began to pull off her soaked 
shoes. Her father appeared suddenly in 
the doorway. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Minna? I saw the 
carriage. Did you fall in?” 

“Oh, mein vater!” The sudden, pitiful 
tears sprang into her eyes, and he crossed 
to her quickly, his worn, gray face all 
compassion. 

“There, there, mein Minna!” His wiry 
arms were around her bare shoulders and 
he pressed her wet head against him, 
crooning to her softly. She hugged him 
tightly, feeling that deep comfort she had 
found in him in those rare times of foster- 
motherhood when things had become too 
difficult for her, and his sympathy had 
not failed her. 

In a few moments the girls returned 
with clean clothes for Minna, and her 
father went back to the saloon. ‘“‘We're 
busy today,” he explained. ‘A lot of the 
soldiers over from the island, on leave.” 


Mes bathed herself carefully, put on 
i the garments the girls had brought 
for her, rinsed the muslin dress and hung 
it on the line, and washed her hair. Helen, 
the older sister, sat looking idly out the 
window, abstracted. Minna knew that 
she was thinking about the boys she 
would see at the celebration that after- 
noon and evening. The younger and more 
vivacious Ruby wanted to know all about 
what had happened; and Minna tried to 
explain, tho she could hardly bear to 
speak of it. The youngster’s sympathy 
was genuine, but it wasn’t particularly 
comforting—Ruby understood so terribly 
little of what the thing had meant. Helen, 
as always, seemed very little concerned. 

Minna’s father was to speak at a Ger- 
man picnic that afternoon, and it had 
been planned that the family should go 
and take supper. But Minna could not 
force herself to meet the malicious solic- 
itude of the German girls and women, all 
of whom would know by afternoon of her 
mishap. She explained that she feared 
she would take cold, and begged to be left 
at home. Finally her father agreed, 
promising to take good care of the girls, 
and Minna watched them leave, loaded 
with baskets. 

Slowly she climbed the stairs to her 
room. It was fiercely hot here; but Minna 
lay down in her wrapper and stared un- 
seeingly out the small window, across the 
bay. For a long time she lay there, harsh, 
dismal thoughts filling her mind. Such 
a thing to do; such a thing to do! She 
hated the world of easy, assured, comfort- 
able people, the people who belonged. 
Could she ever hope to be one of them? 
Might she not as well give up, first as 
last, to being always just a girl from 
Germantown? Something hurt inside her 
breast—hurt too much to let her cry. 

Her eyes rested idly on the stockade, 
across there on the island, sharply out- 
lined in the glaring sun. She wondered 
about the men imprisoned there, how they 
felt about the Fourth of July. 

Suddenly she stiffened, and her eyes 
widened with the intensity of a moment 
of insight. It came to her that she was 
in a stockade, too—a prison built of cir- 
cumstances of birth and breeding, of 
prejudice and ignorance on the part of 
others. She was shut in, walled in, a 
captive. 

She lay cold, desperate in her discovery. 
Prisoners rarely escaped from that stock- 
ade over on the island, tho they often 
tried. She had tried to escape from her 
stockade, today. She had failed. Should 
she ever try again? - 

She shut her dry, aching eyes, turned 
her face to the wall and pillowed it in her 
hot arms. After a time there came a 
strange, sweet pang with the thought «f 
the young man who had rescued her. 
strong arms, his merry, friendly fac 
Minna relaxed her clenched hands—and 
remembered Coles’ genuine kindness. Then 
a hot spasm of anger shook her as she 
remembered Mamie Foster’s laugh. 

She sat up stiffly, and stared earnestly 
into her mirror. A desperate, flushed, 
resolute face looked back at her. ‘You 
will try again!’’ she said. “You must. 
You'll go to the speaking tonight as tho 
nothing had happened. You'll not be 
scared out. They’ve got to forget what 
happened today, and everything else you 
want forgotten. But you’ve got to forge: 
it yourself, first.’’ 

There was a picture of Lincoln above 
the mirror—a cheap lithograph Minna had 
cut from a magazine. The deep eyes 
seemed friendly, encouraging, as _ she 
glanced at them, and she let herself study 
their look, 
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you are 


pared NOW 


You are close to injury a hundred 
times a day. Every minute you run 
the risk of a fall, cut, stepping on a 

rusty nail, being injured by an auto or 
machinery. Accidents are a common 
occurrence on the farm. Last year 1 
farmer in 8 was severely hurt. YOUR 
turn may come anytime. Who will pa 
the bills? Bills for doctors, hospital, 
and extra help? Bills that may total 
hundreds of dollars. Bills that YOU 
will have to pay. 

When risks are so great—when an ine 

jury may be expensive—when the 
Woodmen Accident policy costs only 
2'4c a day—can you afford to take a 
chance? Do the wise thing—protect 


yourself, 
A DAY WILL 
2sc INSURE YOU 


Accidents strike swiftly. Fate may 

next. Better be on the safe 

The Woodmen Accident policy is 

the greatest ever written for farmers. 

It has saved policy holders. over 

$6,000,000 in 37 years. Immense benefits 

for small cost. Every claim paid 

promptly. No red tape. Get the dee 
tails. Mail the coupon—NOW. 
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Aeciwent 
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WOODMEN ACCIDENT CO., 

Lincoln, Nebraska. H1217 
Please send me details of your 
accident insurance policies. (Age 
limits, 16 to 60.) 
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| and hopes that he may 


HE was startled by a loud rap at the 

front door downstairs, Minna peered 
out, but could not see who was below. 
She slipped down softly in her slippers 
and wrapper, straightening her hair. 

A negro boy in the blue and gilt livery 
of the West House stood on the narrow 
porch, holding out a letter. 

“Miss Minna Herbst?” he inquired. 

~~“. 

“Cap’n Coles sent dis to you, ma’am.” 
He touched his cap and sauntered away, 
turning to look curiously over his shoulder 
at the small unpainted house. 

Minna took the big square envelope to 
the table in the center of the front room, 
and opened it carefully, noting eagerly 
the fashionable stationery, the bold, free 
handwriting: 

“Captain Coles presents his compliments 
have the priv- 
ilege of escorting Miss Minna Herbst on 
the occasion of an excursion to Johnson’s 
Island on Friday afternoon and evening 
next, on the new steamer, General Grant.” 

Minna’s eyes glowed their rare deep 
blue of pleasure. ‘‘And there’s no decent 
stationery in the house to answer it with,” 
she reflected. “Tll send Helen up to 
Blythe’s the first thing in the morning 


| for a pound of the best.” 








CHAPTER II 


T DID not seem long, after that, until 

her father and her sisters returned 
from the German picnic. She _ busied 
herself in seeing that clean dresses were 
ready for the younger girls—for they 
would surely need them—and in giving 
attention to her own wardrobe. She had 
just finished dressing when the girls 
came trailing in, hot and dusty. 

“Father stopped down at the warehouse 
to see that the stuff for the prison gets 
off all right,’’ Ruby explained, setting the 
empty picnic basket with a thump on the 
kitchen table. ‘‘He said for us to hurry 
an’ get ready to go to the speakin’.’’ She 
pumped a full basin of water and began 
to splash her hands and face. 

“Well, I laid out your clean clothes up- 
stairs,’”” Minna answered easily. ‘“‘See that 
you get your ears clean, Ruby. And take 
plenty of time to comb your hair.” 

She passed thru the close little front 
room and thru the front door to the nar- 
10w stoop outside, Placid light from the 
low sun teyond the bay poured over the 
vacant lots across the street. Thru it 
filed three bony cows, their bells jangling 
as a smal! boy hurried them toward home. 
Beyond, the bay was blue, deep blue, like 
a rich, sonorous chord. Dimmed by dis- 
tance and the summer haze, Johnson’s 
Island across the water was a long, low 
freen mass, faintly dotted with tents 
around the brownish rectangle of the 
stockade. 

Minna waited quietly, watching the 
mayflies which swarmed under the small 
box-elder trees in front of the house, her 
nervous apprehension of the ordeal be- 
fore her stilled by the calm of the sum- 
mer evening. It was not long before the 
girls appeared, and almost at the same 
moment Mr. Herbst came trotting up 
from the warehouse, darted into the gro- 
cery, and soon returned with his coat over 
his arm and a large, gray cap on his head. 
He was twisting the top of a striped 
paper bag, which he handed to Ruby while 
he locked the door carefully and thrust 
the big key into his trousers pocket. Ruby 
was investigating the contents of the bag, 
and she drew out horehound sticks which 
she offered to the older girls. Minna re- 
fused them with a shake of her head, but 


Helen eyed the candy hungrily. “Save 
some for me, Ruby!” she pleaded. 
“Oh, you with your gloves!” Ruby 


switched the ruffled skirt of her flowered 
lawn dress, and strode off with her fath- 
er, crunching the end of a horehound bar. 
Her sisters followed more sedately. Both 
wore hoop-skirts of a rather moderate full- 
ness, but they were compelied to go sin- 
gly where the plank walk narr».wed, along 
vacant lots. Minna’s dress was of creamy 
silk, with many ruffles, and a white silk 
fringe decorated the bodice. Jielen’s was 
simpler, of thin white muslin, with few 
ruffles, but her dark hair and 1 ch color- 
ing made her very lovely. At the low 
yoke of the tight little bodice she had 
pinned a single, deep-red rose. 

“Ooh, let’s get away from the water!” 
Helen complained, striking at the whirl- 
ing mayflies with her gloved hand. They 
turned a corner and soon were on one of 
the wider, older streets, back from the 
waterfront, where the insects were less 
abundant. Other family groups were hur- 
rying in the same direction as the Herbsts 
-—toward the center of the little city, 
where shouts and an occasional boom 
seemed scarcely to shake the summer 
evening stillness. 

“There’s the Voights.’’ Ruby pointed 
out a group of six or seven children, fol- 
lowed by a bent, wiry woman and a verv 
erect. ponderous man with walrus-like 
yellow moustaches, who came from one 
of the small houses near their own. 

“And there’s the Fosters,’’ Helen whis- 
pered, as a gentleman and two ladies ap- 
peared on the high porch of a great stone 
house, and filed slowly down the paved 
walk toward the street. ‘Don’t Mr. Fos- 
ter look fine, tho?’”’ He was a tall, spare 
man with a harsh, narrow face, and he 
wore a black frock coat, gray trousers, 
pointed shoes, and a rich blue cravat with 
a heavy gold pin thrust in it. He carried 
a silk hat in his hand. As he gained the 
sidewalk he bowed to the Herbsts, who 
were now just across the street; and at 
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Do you know that in New York City they 
show livestock in the zoo so school children 


| can see what the real animals look like? 
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Ask the 150 ton-litter contest- 
ants who broke records feeding 
Midwest Minerals last sum- 
mer. Ask the more than 500 
Veterinarians who recommend 
Midwest entirely. Check Mid- 
west on trial with your own 
hogs, and see what we mean 
by ‘100% Minerals all the way 
through.” 
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Midwest contains more vita- 


mins, more real growing en- 
ergy. It has thirteen dis- 
tinct minerals, compared 
with eight or ten in average 
feeds. Yet it sells 50 cents 
to $1.50 per hundred under 
most brands. Ask for our 
new folder with full details, 


Free. 
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Do your buying from firms advertising in 
WALLACES’ FARMER. 
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the first intersection he led his little 
group over to join the German family. 


INNA’S face paled as she saw them 
L coming. Mamie Foster! Could she 
stand that patronizing smile that she 
saw already in the piquant, patrician 
face? She must, she told herself sav- 
agely; and she acknowledged gravely the 
greeting of Mamie and her mother. 

“T was so sorry you had such a mis- 
fortune this morning, Minna,” Mamie 
told her. 

Minna forced a smile. “The crowd was 
so thick, snd I was excited, I guess,” she 
said lamely, hating herself. Why couldn't 
she make some adequate retort? 

Helen was too frankly rapt in admira- 
tion of Mainie Foster to notice this little 
byplay. Her eyes feasted openly on the 
dress of rich flowered silk with its elab- 
orate trimming of fringe and braid, the 
intricate coiffure with the yellow curls 
that hung over one small shoulder, and 
the fragile coral brooch at the slender 
breast. 

Minna was conscious of the rather cu- 
rious observation of herself by Mrs. Fos- 
ter, a tall, thin woman with perfectly 
white hair and a strangely serene face. 
“If 1 could ever control myself as she 
Goes,” she thought sadly. 

Foster had grasped 
hand enthusiastically 
“I hear you made a 


Meanwhile, Otway 
Gus Herbst’s thick 
and shaken it hard. 


fine speech at the picnic this afternoon, 
Gus, a real boost for the cause. We're 
counting on you more than anyone else 


to keep our German-speaking people in- 
formed of the true conditions, you know.” 

“Well, I don’t know. I do what I can.” 
Mr. Herbst smiled nervously, and shifted 
his coat to the other arm. Minna looked 
with disfavor at his figured shirt sleeves 
and the rumpled fancy vest. His bent lit- 
tle figure, his baggy brown trousers, his 
heavy shoes—all were in contrast to Ot- 
way Foster’s spruceness. 

The Foster house was only a block from 
the city square, where a platform had 
been erected for the evening’s celebration. 
The platform had been built of planks, 
with a canopy over it, and decorations of 
flags. -Foster’s face darkened as they ap- 
proached, and he halted the party. “Look 
at that!” he directed. He pointed to a 
banner suspended above the platform, 
which read unmistakably: ‘The Onion 
Forever!’ “That's a damned Copperhead 
trick!’ he declared heatedly. 

Mamie Foster burst into a shrill, tink- 
ling little laugh. ‘‘The Onion For Oh, 
that’s funny!” 

Her father glared at her. “It’s a damned 
Copperhead trick,’”’ he insisted. “I'll have 
it taken down immediately.” 

“Just some boys’ fun, maybe,” 
Ilerbst remarked, deprecatingly. 

“Perhaps people will not notice it, Ot- 
way.” Mrs. Foster was smiling. 

‘“Hlow can they help it, when the torch- 
lighted right under it? I won't 
such an outrage. YTll-——” 

“Don't light the front torches, then. It 
may be just as well not to direct people's 


attention 





Mr. 


cs are 


permit 


s interrupted by a blare of mu- 
formed at the 
now began to 


She wa 
sic. <A military band had 
corner of the square, and 


march toward the platform. The players, 
boys in their ‘teens for the most part, 
wore the blue beited uniforms and the lit- 
tle beaked blue caps of the 128th, “Hoff- 
man's Battalion,’’ which had been on 
guard duty at Johnson’s Island almost 
thruout the war, and was regarded by 
Sandusky as its own regiment. A spat- 


ter of cheers and elapping from the loose 
crowd of people standing about the square 


zreeted the band, followed by a general 
slow and interrupted movement toward 
the plank benches in front of the plat- 
form. Otway Foster strode away thru 


the crowd without replying to his wife's 
last speech. 

Minna had a brief thought that Mrs. 
Foster and Mamie might remain with 


them, but it was dispelled by the pointed 
courtesy of Mrs. Foster’s remark: “It 
has been a great pleasure to see you this 
evening, Miss Herbst. Mr. Foster has a 
great deal to tell me of your father’s good 
work for the Union cause.” The ladies 
bowed slightly, and withdrew toward the 
far edge of the crowd. 


\ INNA, reddening, took her father’s 
i arm. ‘*Put on your coat now,” she 
whispered. He shrugged awkwardly into 
his coat, and, holding his cap in his hand, 
permitted Minna to guide him to a favor- 
able seat near the platform. Helen and 
Ruby lagged behind, and presently Minna 
saw that they had been joined by two 
lanky blond boys, as like as two sheep. 
“Are you coming with us, Helen?” she 
demanded  peremptorily. Helen came, 
rather sulkily, followed by Ruby, and she 


by the two boys, who took seats a few 
rews behind them. 
The band treoped noisily on the plat- 


form. nearly crowding off the edge three 
or four froeck-conzted gentlemen, among 
whom Otway Foster was conspicuous, 
2nd found their places with much scrap- 
ing of chairs. After some preliminary 
tooting and thumping, the musicians burst 
violently into the strains of a complicated 
military march, at which they puffed and 
sweated for nearly ten minutes. Next a 
slender, shrill little girl, in a red, white 
and blue dress, recited some unintelligible 
sing-song, seemingly cf a patriotic na- 
ture, since at regular intervals she bran- 
dished a small silk flag. 
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Model 35, a powerful One Dial, six- 
tube Receiver with shielded cabinet, fin- 
ished in two tones of brown crystalline. 
Ideal for a small table, window sill or 
bookshelf. Without accessories. $49 





NOW the always moderate prices 
of Atwater Kent One Dial Receivers 
and Radio Speakers are still lower. 
NOW the radio that most farm fami- 
lies prefer, as proved over and over 
again by their words, is within the 
reach of thousands and thousands of 


4769 Wissahickon Avenue 


TWATER KENT 
RADIO 


Tremendous saving in the 
world’s finest radio 


VEN before these new 1928 low 
prices were announced, Atwater 
Kent Radio was overwhelmingly pre- 


Universal 


largest radio factory to put the econo- 
mies of big production into effect. At 
the same time our radio has been 
greatly improved in performance. 


show you. 


Write for illustrated booklet telling the complete story of Atwater Kent Radio 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. Atwater Kent, President 


One Dial Receivers licensed under U.S. Patent 1,014,002 
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1f you like 
Any Atwater Kent Re- 
ceiver can be operated 
from your electric light cir- 
cuit as a source of current 
supply. It’s merely a mat- 
ter of equipment. Just tell 
the dealer which you wish 
—battery power or socket 
power. 


Atwater Kent Radio Hour every Sunday night 


on 23 associated stations 


Model E Radio Speaker. New 
method of cone suspension, found in 
no other speaker, makes certain the 
faithful reproduction of the entire 
range of musical tones. An extraor- 
dinary speaker—hear it! $24 


families who still thought the prices of 
really good radio were a little high. 


Much better radio—at much lower 
prices—with Christmas just ahead! 
Let the nearest Atwater Kent dealer 


demand has enabled the 
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Model 33, a very powerful One Dial, six- 
tube Receiver with solid mahogany cabinet 
and gold-plated trimmings. Unusually ef- 
fective where distance-getting is essential 
or inside antenna is necessary. Simple an- 


tenna adjustment device assures remark- 
able selectivity. Without accessories. $75 












Prices slightly higher 
from the Rockies West 
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Model 30, a powerful One Dial, six-tube 
Receiver. The mahogany cabinet of un- 


obtrusive beauty is the type that many 
People prefer. Without accessories. $65 




















Abel Bond, Esquire, was chairman of 
the day—a fat, florid man with drooping 
black moustaches of a startling vividness 
in contrast to his pink ears and bald head. 
He now introduced the Honorable Harvey 
Cassatt, a dapper little gentleman in 
brown checked trousers and the inevitable 
frock coat, who spoke briefly in a boom- 
ing, lisping voice of the recent renomina- 
tion of “Honest Old Abe,” of the well- 
known loyalty of Sandusky to the Union 
cause, and of the great privilege of cele- 
brating the anniversary of American in- 
dependence in this neighborly fashion. 
He beamed as he sat down, and the ro- 
tund chairman beamed, and Otway Foster 
began to straighten his cravat, when a 
lean, flushed young man in black elbowed 
his way thru the band from the back of 
the platform, and tossing back a shock of 
heavy black hair, began to speak swiftly 
in a voice of singular musical richness 
and charm. 

“You all know who I am,” he announced. 
“Iam Phil Dalzell. You all wonder why 





I am here, since I do not hold any of the 
‘bonds’ of profitable patriotism or ‘foster’ 
the practice of smug cunformity among 
you.” There was a burst of nervous 
laughter at this reference to the chair- 
man and the principal speaker of the eve- 
ning, and the dark young man smiled and 
went on rapidly. ‘I am not here by invi- 
tation, and I shall say what I have to say 
promptly, since I do not know at what 
moment the ‘bonds’ on this platform may 
tie me up.’”’ There was another shout of 
laughter. The young man swayed as he 
talked, and his eyes glowed feverishly. 
The girls watched him in utter fascina- 
tion, but Gus Herbst glowered at the 
ground, mumbling to himself. “Yet I be- 
lieve that this is a national holiday of all 
the nation, and that the sacred memory 
of those who fought almost a century ago 
to make this nation free from tyrants de- 
mands a word in season against the ty- 
rant now.” Otway Foster was starting 
from his seat, Bond and the dapper little 
orator were in earnest conference. But 
the rich, vibrant voice swept on, and the 


audience was utterly hushed. “I have 4 
word for you, you who believe in this 
war for the negro and for New England. 
Why not have a leader who will lead in- 
deed, who is frankly and openly for war 
to the knife and the knife to the hilt? 
Why not choose for your president the 
abolitionist, John C. Fremont, who was 
chosen at Cleveland for those who want 
the war by those who made the war—for 
shoddy contractors, by nigger-loving Yan- 
kees?. Why not be honest about it all? 
And to you who do not love this war, who 
on this day of national independence ca! 
feel a shred of sympathy for those gallant 
men and women who love freedom more 
than gain, and are unwilling to be made 
the tools of Yankee traders—to ‘you. ! 
say, have done with this hypocritical ad- 
ministration. Reject this monster in the 
White House, this joking tyrant with ob- 
scene laughter on his lips and the blood 
of your brothers on his hands, with 
charity in his words and murder in his 
heart!”’ 





(Continued next week) 
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Here’s our offer. Put any one of our 24 new 1928 
models in your home on 80 DAYS’ TRIAL. Use it 
or 30 days at our risk. Test it for distance, 
selectivity and real tone value. Compare it in 
ity and pee with any be os wo pad saw 
eard. en if you are not convinced that the 
WESTGALE gives you the biggest value and the 


i 


“$47 to $72 Fe 


ig Discount toAgents. Now WESTGALE offers 
you the last word in Radio at lowest prices. Our 
ew tone system gives ing reproduction. One 
ial control, latest shielded construction puts West- 
ale sets yearsahead in powerful reception and bet+ 
,. ter tone quality. Ourretail prices are low factory 
prices. Our Agent’s Prices are even lower. 


24 Styles to Choose From 
D .. 5,6 and 7 Tube Sets 


Don’t buy an: 
our big F 





WLLL] 


gasK 










KY 


t\ 


ey oe ee 

Write for it today” ‘ 

WESTGALE ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Dept. 1812 

1751 Belmont Ave., Chicago, II. 


Why Not Be Our Agent? 


Why not get your own Radio with- 
out cost? Get demonstrator set on 

3 d e big money 
in full or spare time, Big discount 
to first Agent in each locality. Ke 
first — write today for special 
agent’s prices. 

















TON-GORS BUTTER- 
MILK hog builder is Ameri- 
ca’s finest and best hog food. 


Stisricherthan ordinary butter- 
milk and it costs only one cent 
a gallon. 
Feed TON-GORS BUTTER- 
MILK to your sows, your little 
pigs, your shoats and your fat- 
tening hogs. You won’t have 
runts and they’1lall be ready 
for the market 60 to 90 days 
earlier. SAVES 30% ON 
CORN. 
Used by feeders and breeders every- 
where. Write for free booklet tell- 
ing how others have made big 
money feeding TON-GORS BUT- 
TERMILK, 
If your dealer hasn’t TON-GORS 
BUTTERMILK, order direct 


from us. 
Protector SalesCo. 
Dept. BB OMAHA, NEBR. 


Subsidiary of David Cole Creamery Co. 














Factory to Farmer 
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a ‘ \ RK 

ery Set Made by Us 
23 Styles, $18.50, $34.90 to 
$61.85 for the best. 5Styles 
Anti-Rust Hardware. Made 
in our own big factory. Farm- 
ers all over the U. S. buy direct 
—say they save from $10 to $20 on 
each set. Nationally known for 
oa .quality—low prices. 35 Years harness 
Making experience. Iron-Clad Money-Back- 
Guarantee on every purchase if not satisfied. 
SO Full leather stock, all sizes and 
Collars $2 up. styles. Big savings on Saddles, 
* , ubes direct from our molds) 
Batteries, Blankets, Shoes, Paint, ios, Ete. 
FREE Write today for big New Catalog; hun- 
dreds of real bargains, FREE—postpaid. 


THE U.S. FARM SALES CO., Dept. M1252 Salina, Kans. 


Collars, (Tires and 
































My big 1928 RadioCat- ¢ 
slog. Call Book and Trou- 
ble Finder. 132 pages about 


Radio, Chock full of newest cir- 
—kits, transmitter parts, short 
oh outhes. eseninators and sp + 5 
sousands of bargai le 
Arcrular Radio Sa tee rate riges- 
American Auto & Radio Mfg. Co. 


HARRY wy. ‘ ¥ , 
Ber! 645 American Radio Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


































“The man who 
hustle. 
moving.” 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 
pays his rent has to 
The one who doesn’t has to keep 





“NOT THE ONLY FELLOW TO GET 
SOAKED WITH WATERED STOCK” 

















“Welcome, George!”’ says Joshaway, as 
he awards the first prize on the above 
title to Geo. C. Wray, of Pickering, Mo. 
George used to be a pitcher of fast titles 
a few moons back, but suddenly quit. We 
thought maybe he had retired and gone 
to California. Second place goes to a new 
title fan, J. W. Muir, Bagley, Iowa, who 
sends in a deep one, ‘‘He should have left 


them two fodder.” Your uncle and his 
able judges believe it is worth the two 
dollars for second money. Third place 


went to Carl Weston, Ira, Iowa, who sub- 
mitted as his brightest thought, “The 
poor nut shouldn’t try to give two big 
feeds without any change.” And that’s 
that. Evidently there are a lot of ex- 
perienced calf feeders over the county 
who have been bothered with such an 
accident. It was a dandy contest. 

Well, we will let the calves alone and 
refer to the poultry. See the picture fol- 


lowing. Isn’t she a darling? 3ut do you 
think Oswald will get the drift? Maybe 
Santa is up there on the roof and his foot 
slipped. Maybe it is father. But who- 





ever it is, well you tell us, and we will 
tell you. Of course, Joshaway has the 
usual prizes and wants the postcards with 
your titles. 





FIFTY-FIFTY 

They had only been married a week and 
were still away on their honeymoon, that 
disastrous time of awakening for both 
parties to the wedding contract. 

“Now,” thought she, “is the time to 
make my little confession. Darling,’’ she 
whispered aloud, nestling closer against 
his shoulder, “I have a secret to tell.” 

“What is it, dear?’”? he demanded dot- 
ingly. 

“Can you ever forgive me for deceiving 
you, dearest? My left eye’’—she hesi- 
tated coyly for a moment, then took the 
plunge—‘‘my left eye is made of glass.” 

“Oh,” he murmured, with a sigh of re- 
lief, ‘“‘don’t say any more about it, dear- 
est. So are the diamonds in your en- 
gagement ring!” 


HE WAS TO BLAME 
*“Did Ella dare to find fault with her 
young daughter for arriving home with 
the milkman?” 
“No. She scolded the milkman for com- 
ing so late.” 





WRONG AGAIN 

“B-e-d spells bed,” said the teacher for 
the twentieth time to her backward pupil. 
“Now do you understand, Tommy?” 

“Yes,” said Tommy glibly. 

‘Well, c-a-t spells cat, d-o-g spells dog, 
and b-e-d spells—what did I tell you 
b-e-d spells?” 

“T—I’ve forgot, miss.” 

“What, you don’t know what b-e-d 
spells after all I’ve told you?” 

“Well, once more, b-e-d spells what you 
sleep in. Now, what do you sléep in?’’ 

“My shirt.” 


MUCH TOO GOOD 


Smith: “That man of mine ought to be 
hung.” 

Smithers: ‘Not hung—hanged!” 

Smith: “Hung, I say! Hanging is too 


good for him. 





All answers must be in by December 20. 
issue of December 30. 


prize. 


WHAT IS THE BEST TITLE FOR THIS PICTURE? 
Joshaway offers $3.00 for the best, $2.00 for second best and $1.00 for third. 
No limit to the number of titles one person can send. 


Write answers on a postcard and send them to Joshaway, Wallaces’ Farmer. 
In case of a tie, a duplicate prize will be awarded for the full amount of the 


The winners will be announced in our 















































































Keep Posted on 
the Fur Market 


Make MoreMoney 


It will mean many more dollars 
to you if you market your furs cor- 
rectly. And you can if you ship to 
this old established house which 
for over half a century has paid 
the highest prices and given the best 
grades, It doesn’t pay you to.sell furs 
locally. We have accesg to the world’s 
greatest markets which assures top prices 
for you and we can give you the middle- 
man’s profit also, 

Let us send you FREE up-to-the-minute 
reports and price quotations on furs from 
your section, We let you know what is 
going on in the fur market. Write us 
immediately if you wish this free service, 
Every trapper should have it. Dealing 
with Silberman means that you keep posted 
and make more money. Write today. 


Ss. Ss ILBERMAN 


The Old Reiiabie House 
60 Years in the Fur Trade 


11 Silberman Bidg., Chicago 





















Catalog, Game Laws, Price Liss 
MAIL COUPON TODAY 


NORTHWESTERN HIDE & Fur, Inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 
% SendFreeCatalog, PriceList,Game Laws 














“£ST . 1890 


ORTH WESTERN 
HIDE & FUR Inc 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | 


[DES TAN 


You have the hides. COWNIE, 
old reliable tanner, will convert these 
into beautiful fur coata, fur robes or har- 
ness leather for you. Save for yourself the 
many profits made out of your hides. 

rite today for free samples and catalog. 


Cc Ow N 4 E TANNING 


COMPANY 
53 Market St. 


Grind All Yous 
‘Feed: Sfop Waste 
STOP costly waste and ffeasa}/\ 


Make your feed go a }jf 
third further. Grinds [ 
oats for pigslop—alfalfa | 
forchickenmash. The 6 
W-W Grinder turns bp—% 
“roughage”’ into doilars. % 
Makes valuable mixed 
feedof alfalfa, grain, snap- 
corn, fodder, bundle 
leeds, etc. Saves high 
priced hay. Grinds every- 
thing from the ground up 
with lightning speed. 


WW FEED GRINDER 


The World’s Greatest Feed Grinder! 
No burrs, gears or knives, Powerful ham- 
mers do the work. Timken heavy duty 
roller bearings. Five sizes—elevator or f—~_ 
blower. 14 Years successful service. 
Write for literature and feed samples. 










































































W-W FEED GRINDER CO. / (fORE 
Mtgrs. wicnita, KANSAS / —pLUE 
DISTRIBUTORS: re? 
The Dukehart Machinery Co., Des Moines TEED 
The T. G. Northwaii Co,, Omaha ~~ 














TRADE MARK REG, 
U.S. PAT. OFF, 





Also buck ropes and tie chains 


for 
big team hitches recommended by 


the Horse 


Ink 


Association of America. 
Ideal Halter Co., Aarora, liiinois 
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General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices hs a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 146 per cent of pre-war and 98 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will tn noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
ure above the general price level Oat 
erg hide s and copper are dec dod be- 
low the rener: il price level. In most cases 
the lainare of these commodities to ad- 
vance much as other products is due 


to overproduction 


GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 


























F ishe 1 "s index umber . 

CATTLE—At | Chicago 
1,°00-pound fat cattle........ 192] 145 
1,100-pound fat cattle........ 194} 32 
Canners and cutters ........ 168} 22 
PIER: ccc dnoaundnshdeewee's 206) 141 

HGGS—At Chicago 
Heavy Oe EE EE 122] 78 
i RE. ss dsc eneneiensa'e 119} 74 
PERE. capekivchinssstenapawaes 111 62 
Sows (rough) ....-cecccvecces 194| 70 

SHEEP—At Chicago 
ECO SRNR Some 187 105 





WOOL AND HIDES 





Quarter blood wool, Boston 156! 110 
L sig ht cow hides, at Chicago. 125 154 
GRAIN 

At Chicago— 
Corn, No. 2 mixed. .......... | 133] 122 
Oata. No: 2 WRI sccvcscsne 117} 114 
Wheat, No. ee ee | 123 101 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ...... | 115 94 
On towa Farms— | | 
GUUS: ccceskecaebsasseesmesnand | 140! 134 
(cide babes wdadenwe iho LOS 22 


aat 





MILL-FEEDS 










































Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee 154 159 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee.} 146 104 
Bran, at Kanenas City ...... | 144 126 
Shorts, at Kansas City ..... | 144 120 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago. .|! 194 84 
N L alfalfa, at dxans as Cit 114 96 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
2 144 96 
Clover s .a Toledo neaeme 192 82 
‘Timothy seed, at Chicago ...] 62 78 
Cotton, at New York ...... 148| 155 
Bees, at Chicago .....sccceos 135 85 
PROVISIONS peices Chicago 
RAO xcendercuskervaecenasouwe 110 99 
CRED. 5 ice dardadendsen ths reewn 107 85 
AGS. carepeeseciai enna dv wacedare 144 75 
oe) | ee ee ee eee ee eee 152 95 
FUTURES—At Chicago 
Corn y | 
December ......- ies aba | 134) 123 
MAY .ncccacssceneccese ° ] 134} 118 
Oats | 
December ..cscccece pre smbe 112} 120 
MAY .cccccsce oececce cove | 107 $ 
Wheat | 7 
Decembe ee _— i14 95 
MOY oxianeseeane inna ouwes | 112) 98 
Larda— | | 
JOUUAUP. 005060000 05005% vert 115 10 
MAS .cosuswandesesauensaaes | 116} 103 
Sides | ] : 
JAMNUAVY oe eee ee ee ee ee eee | 111 89 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connellsy Taare 70 65 
Pig iron, at Birmingham....| 115 NU 
Copper, at New hi. ee | S4 99 
Crude petrole um, at N. York 135 84 
Lumbe! | ] 
glas flr Yash | : | 
ington) } 85 
Yellow Pine (southern) | 
x8 No. 2 com. boards a is 87 
Yellow Pine (southern) | 
Ix6 and 2 LB (finish). 181) $2 
COMONE. 6c onisinso 5060209905000 145| 95 
FINANCIAL 
lank clearings, per eapita, | | 
outside of New *} | | 
month of October 225 101 
interest, 60 to 90 day paper,! } 
St NOW: BOK, ..s:c0-50 500 00.00% 84 85 
Industrial stocks ........66. 272 25 
Railroad tockKsS ...-...-..00- 127 119 


RAILROAD RATES- Freight rates on 


corn and onis from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per f pre-war rormal, and on 
cattle 53 per cent. The aver- 
“ge albros men is now. getting 
about 61.8 cenis i ur, “S compared 
with 27 « s ; about 236 per 
cent tl pre-war normal. 
FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in lows ert bout 159 per cent 











| 


At 150 per cent, farm-hand 
pre- 


of pre-war. 
wages are not nearly so far above 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximately 
120 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent. 

JANUARY HOG PRICES—With pre-war 
relationships as a base, January lard 


now indicates a price of $8.56 per cwt. 
for heavy hogs at Chicago next Janu- 
ary. January rib sides indicate a price 
of $8.34 for hogs at Chicago next Jan- 
uary. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 


week ending 
1922-1926 five- 
corresponding 


the percentage for the 
November 12, 1927, of the 
year average for the 
week: Coal and coke 87 per cent, grain 
90 per cent, livestock 93 per cent, lum- 
ber 94 per cent, Ore 47 per cent and mis- 
cellaneous merchandise 101 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — WN 
York factory wages are 230 per cent an 
railroad weges on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now 
170 per cent of pre-war 





about 


averages 


normal. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICE 





Butter, creamery } vs las w 
49'%4e, week be fore 48l%ec; cheddar 1e 
last week 25c¢, week before 25c; > 
fresh firsts, last week 441%4c¢, week before 
1214c; ducks, last week 18'%c, week before 
24c; fat hens, last week 1914c, week be- 
fore 1914e. 


FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 




















Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
week at $1.017 These bonds are par at 
1% per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 4.00 
per cent. 

’ 
The Week’s Markets 
CATTLE 
a ~ 7 
= ce 3 
a|8\5 
oiéolx 
Med. and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100-1,500 lbs.) 
Choice | | 
te Serre rere 17.09 17.95 16.88 
Week BEIOLE. 60.0005806< 17.00,18 00; 17.12 

Gooa— ) 

LASt WEEK 260 .000000% 114.92, 15.50 14.50 

WGK DEIOMS écscieeseae )14.75 15.75 14.75 
Medium | 

POSE WEEK kccwieseens 111.12}11.62/10.92 

Week before ...cccoces }11.38 11.88'10.92 
Common— | 

Last week ....cccce .| 7.88! 8.38] 7.88 

Week before ....cccece } 8.12) 8.50) 7.88 

Light weight beef steers 

(1,100 Ibs. down)— | 

CS hoice and prime— | 
MB WOR vcce<endeens 117.00:17.75 16.75 

Wack BORDDG, .c.:.6eceveu nie 17.00 18.00/16.8 
Med! ium and good— | 

LOG WHE. kcécccivcees 12.62:13.38/12.55 

W CO DARKS vcccetccsct 12.75.18.50) 12.68 

Common— 

Last week cabemeewe eae | 7.88: 8.38} 7.88 
Week before ....... e-| 8.12: 8.50; 7.88 
Butcher cattle— | 
Heifers— | 
LOSE WOOK. .ssscciesens 12.50/12.75/12.5 
Week Debane o sccessees 112.59112.88' 1 
Cows | 
LAGU Wek: cscctsedsnce 9.88) 10.00° 9.20 
Week Before .ccccccesss 19 10.00) 9.20 
Bulls— | | 
GSE WOOKK....dsscicicséens: | 7.95| 7.32 
Week before .......06- 7.95; 7.18 
inners and cutters— 
ESRBU WEE. 66:66 as. 00%:60 | 5.30) 5.25; 5.42 
Week before ....ccecos 5.98) 5.25] 5.42 
Stockers and feeders— } | 
Last week 
Week before 
Cows and heifers— 
Last week 
































HOGS 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— 
Last Week ....0<cctess 8.52] 9.00} 8.62 
Week before .....0.++5. 9.98 9.50 9.08 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.) | 
Pe er ee 8.68) 8.88) 8.70 
WROCK: DOEOTO oe iccccicsaics } 9.25] 9.40: 9.20 
Light (150-200 Ibs.)— | | 
Last WEEK © ..s%5 ese! 8.35! 8.43 
Week: DElOrG: .4.0:05005 8.90) 9.04 
Lagi lights (130-150 Ibs.) ] 
a 7.92) 7.83) 8.08 
Week OUD 5.5 sk seb iee 8.45, 8.68) 8.50 
Smooth and rough heavy 
packing sows (250 Ibs. 
up)— } 
EASE WEEK ivccsssecrs 7.62 
Week before .......... 7.95 
Pigs (139 Ibs. down)— 
EMRE WORK: .cccsins : 3.2 
op ere rena 8.25! 8.7 
Stock pigs— | 
ee eee ee | $.38 8.59 
Week: before. ...560:00:0051 8.75 ~e| 8.62 
SHEEP 
Lambs (84 lbs. down), | | | 
medium to prime— | | 
ee eee 13.22/13.85)13.25 
Week before . ........ |13.30:13.75 13.05 
Lambs, culls and common 
a See eee }10.88 11.42/10.00 
Week before .......... }11.12,11.38| 9.75 
Yearling wethers, medium | | ‘ 
to prime— | | | 
BRO. WOK sacicasens oo] 9.62/11.12'10.25 
Week before .......... 9.62}11.25!10.60 
Ewes, medium to choice—! | | 
eT Se ar | 5.62! 6.00) 5.38 
Week before .......... ! 5.42) 6.00! 5.32 
Feeder lambs, medium to | | 
choice— | | 
TROG WEG Boon. cca 13.12 13.88{12.59 
Week: BElOre ...<<.60. 113.50|13.88/12.50 
NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 


classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 

































































HAY 
a eo; § 
< ai 3 
FS a} £ 
E ats 
io) m 1, © 
Mixed clover No. 1— ! | 
EMS WEEK 2.000% Seiaeusfeones 11.00'17.50 
Week before .....00 Ecce 11.00)17.50 
Timothy, No. 1— } | 
LASt WEEK .ccccccoccacfecess Ac 18.00 
Week before ceccccccclecess Leaves 18.59 
Alfalfa, choice— | | 
ast week ....02 cecee{19.50/21.00 
Week be fore oe6s6es ce LOvOUlel.Oe 
Alfalfa, No, 1— | | 
st week rr i i 
Week before oootecccet hese ee.ad 
Alfalfa, standard— | 
LASt WEEE ..cccces oo) 16.50/17.50 
Week before oeeeee(16.00/16.25 
Alfalfa, No. 2— | 
Last W i a eictoatatacninere 12.50/15.25 
Week be®ore eevee )12.50/13.75 
Ww 
Sh ET { 7.50) 6.25! 9.50 
BOTOIG (nn cisecamen 7.50, 6.25 50 
GRAIN 
= a 
one © 
o & 
Siaisis 
o = an Gi 
= ey a n 
a = a ov 
6) o) < Q 
Corn, No. 2Y— | 
Last week ....| 91 81 81 
Week be fore | 87% 19 8144 
Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last week ....| .88 81 -7834| .80 
Week before 86 Py f°) -80 80 
Corn, No. 4Y¥— { { 
Last week ....| .8654! 75% -75%| 174 
Week before ..| .84%4| .77 olF | 087% 
Oats | | 
Last week ....] .51%] .48 -5014) .47%4 
Week before 1514g| .47%5| 50 | 47% 
Barley— | { 
Last week ....] .86 one -7414 
Week before ..| .83 } 74 73 
Rye— | | 
Last week ....j1. 0914 | -97144| 96%] 
Week yo ‘fore 11.08%4 “98 95te 
Wheat, No. 2 hard| a } | 
Last week «of 1.328% [1.25 11.341411.211%4 
Week before 1.30 1.30 1.3444 |1.19%2 
FEEDS 
> = 2 
at Vet ST 
= n so | © Py 
a o nn th 
> an ra “a 4 
= e = nL ie 
}at 4} a} aj oc 
Bran— | } | } 
Last week..../31.25'28.75/28.25/30.00 
Week before. ./30.75 28.00 28.25 30.00 
Shorts— { | | 
Last week..../31.25 32.50 28.75/35.00 
Week before... 31.25 31.25/28.75'35.00 
Hominy feed— | | 
Bt WERK...c taal ls. iclerac aks 33.00 
Week before. ./32.25}..... [ocese 33.00! 
Linseed meal | | | 
(Oo. p.)— | { | | 
Last week....!48.25 |47.25| | 
Week before. ./48.25|..... 146.75 
Cottonseed meal | | | | 
(41 per cent) } | | 
Last week.... 146.90! | } 
Week before. ./46.50 | | 
Tankage— | } } | 
Last wWoeltsc.jesss 70.00)..... 80.00 75.00 
Week before..|..... 70.00}..... 70.00 75.00 
Gluten— | 
Last wee 
Week bef E 
*Quotati ons at Des. Moteas in ton lots; 


=a 


all other ear lots. 
LIVERPOOL | AND. ‘CHICAGO LARD 
Liverpool—Last week $14.69, week be- 
fore $14.58. Chicago—Last week $11.95. 
week before $11.98. 


points, 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
Cedar Rapids eorn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 46e, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 21e, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $17.80, 
and cotton at New York 20c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 69%4c 
yr new No. 3 shelied and@ 67%c for new 
No. 4 yellow shelled, oats 414c, wheat 

12 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 
Exports of wheat the third week in 
November were 7,220,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 8,369,000 bushels the week be- 
fore and 5,917,000 bushels for the same 
week last vear. Exports of corn the third 
week in November were 49,000 bushels, as 
compared with 96,000 bushels for the 
week before and 75,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. Exports of oats for 


the third week in November were 77,000 
bushels, as compared with 127,000 bushels 
for the week before and 17,000 bushels for 


the same week last year. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
Exports of lard for the third week in 
November were 13,007,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 11,784.000 pounds for the week 
before 5,723,000 pounds for the same 









and ; 


week last yea Exports of pork for the 
third week in November were 4,986,000 
pounds, as compared with 4,665,000 pounds 


the week before and 12,195,000 pounds for 
the same week last year. 


Livestock Receipts and Prices 

Hog prices are 75 per cent of the ten- 
year average, as contrasted with 128 per 
eent for fat cattle, 81 per cent for sheep 
and 101 per cent for lambs. 


The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 





——= 


| ceipts and prices as they have prevailej 





week by week for the past eight week: 
Each week is compared with the ten~yeg, 


| average of the corresponding week, thus 


eliminating all seasonal Dias. 












































*HOGS 
ar ~o 
Zo] £¢ 
2. oo am 
eS} as 
Om} Of] 
os| oS) 5 
GO| MO| Os 
September 30 to Oct. 6.. 86} 80| ww 
October 7 to 13 P 77| 75] gr 
October 14 to 20... 88) 77) gy 
October 21 to 27 107} 92] ge 
October 28 to Nov 74! 71 79 
November 4 to 10 ...... 97} 84] 
November 11 to 17 ...: 93} 78! 
November 18 to 24 ...... 78| 73) = 
CATTLE 
Septe smber 30 to Oct. 6..| 102! 88] 10s 
October 7 to 13 ...... : 68} 83) 1M 
October 14 to 20 ......... 85} 82! 13; 
October 21 to 27 ...... eset 90) = 85] tag 
October 28 to Nov. 8.... 87} 81 12 
emcemias Oa | 79| 83) 199 
November 11 to 17 ...... 87| 78) 15% 
November 18 to 24 ...... 72 76, 28 
tSHEEP 
September 30 to Oct. 6.. 77| 85 "7 
Octoper 7 {6 13 .oc.00605 75| 91! 4% 
October 14 to 20 ..... io 90 90/8 
GCetover Zi tO BF. .wecevas 82} $5 % 
October 28 to Nov. 3.... 63) 84 7 
November 4 to 10 ...... 71\ 95 8] 
November 11 to 17 ...... 67; 97) & 
November 18 to 24 . ne 69) B9, 8] 
¢LAMBS 
September 30 to _— 6. 77/ 85; 4 
October 7 ta ES i.cassess 75) 91) 
October 14 to 20 ....ccece 90} 90! 183 
October 31 to 27 ...... 82) 95! 104 
October 28 to Nov. 3....| 63} 84, 100 
November 4 to 10 ...... 71| 95! 103 
November 11 to 17 .. e 67] 97) 100 
November 18 to 24 .. 2 69} 89, 101 
*Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 


seven markets. 
*Cattle prices are for fat beef steers, 
tSheep and lamb receipts are combined. 





CHICAGO HOG PRICES 








| 1927 1926| 1 1925) 1924 





November L 11.60/11.15) 8.9 
November 8.70)11.70/11.10) 8.6 
November 8.65'11.65'10.95 8.7 
November 2 8.35/11.50/11.05, 8 
November 23 8.55/11.55/11.25° 8.6 
November 2: | Holiday 











SUNLIGHT HELPS IN PIG GAINS 

Direct sunlight proved an_ important 
factor in producing good gains on fall 
pigs, in experiments conducted at. the 
South Dakota State College. The results 
indicate that much of the unthriftiness in 
fall pigs is due to rickets, caused by a 
lack of direct sunlight. 








CLEAN UP THE GARDEN PLOT 
Fall plowing of the garden will help to 


cut down the insect population the next 
year. At least all the old vines and dead 
vegetation should be cleaned up and 
hurned. The winter quarters of 





harmful 


trash is 


insects will be destroyed 
removed. 








Understand 


ere! 


ib po 


Before you place your earnings, 
understand the type of investment 
you are making. Since 1891 Geo. 
M. Bechtel & Co. has specialized 
in sound, substantial investments. 
This knowledge is yours to the ex- 
tent that you need or require to 
build up an estate that is sound 
and profitable. Write us or come 
in—talk it over—you’ll find it 
pays. 





Write for booklet on 
“Municipal Bonds.’ 








GeoM Bechtel&(o 


BECHTEL BLDG. 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Burlington — Des Moines — Dubuque 
“Oldest and Largest Bond Houst 
in Iowa”’ 
Established 1891 
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Fresh From the Country 
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Central—lowa County, 
isking in full swing. Some very good 
more not so good; making 20 to 5v 
pt It has been very good weather 
for husking. A lot of hog cholera re- 
yorted. Other stock doing fine. Wheat 
y good and a large acreage sown. 
—f. G. Tompkins. 
Southwestern—Pottawattamie 
Nov. 25.—Fine weather for corn 
some fields are finished. Some sickness 
eported among hogs with flu and a few 
reports of cholera. Some spring pigs are 
going to market, weighing from 200 to 300 
pounds. Spring seeding of clover has 
roots well established and a good growth 
which gives it ample protection to with- 
stand lowa’s winter—Mrs. J. A. 
Northeastern—Bremer County, Nov. 25. 
—Most of November was cloudy and 
rainy. Some snow fell but did not stay 
on very long. Rather difficult for those 
who had corn to pick. Many of the pick- 
ers remained idle on account of husk and 


Nov. 25.—Corn 





iels. 





is 





County, 
husking; 


corn being too wet. Corn was a light 
crop. Most everyone has his corn picked 
in this locality. Hog market is going 


down, making the feeding of 90-cent corn 


seem unprofitable. Butterfat 55c per 
pound.—J. Diedrich. 
Central—Hamilton County, Nov. 26.— 


Weather very good for corn husking. We 
had about two inches of snow, but it 
is all gone now. Corn about 50 per cent 
in the crib. Corn very damp; yield from 
nothing to 40 and 50 bushels per acre. 
Some flu among the pigs; otherwise doing 
fine. Calves are picked up as soon 
they can go without milk.—J. W. N. 
Central-iPoweshiek County, Nov. 24.— 
Corn husking three-fourths done. A little 
rain and a little snow last night. Hogs 
m to keep going down; 3 cents under 
top now. Cattle high and will be. Quite 
jot of poor and chaffy corn. Not 
many cattle on feed as usual. Feeders 
think they are too high to buy.—F. A. W. 
South-Central—Marion County, Nov. 25. 
e—More than half the corn crop is husked. 
rmers everywhere comment on the 
oundness of the ears and the very low 
entage of moldy ears and ears having 
; damaged by corn ear worms. I think 
the dry, fair fall weather accounts for 
ubsence of these faults. Huskers 
iving 5 to 6 cents per bushel. Very 
» corn is selling; 65 cents the only 
Public sale season has opened.—F. 

on L. Jolly. 
Central—Greene County, Nov. - 
rable husking weather this week and 
her continues damp. If weather per- 
mits, most of this county’s corn crop will 


as 





are 


is 


22.—Un 


harvested. Some flu among hogs in 
of the county. Spring chickens, 14 

18 cents. Quite a few chickens went 

to market the past ten days. About the 
ual number of feeders have been 
shipped in to put in feed lots. More 
irmers each year hogging down corn. 


Several new corn husking machines pur- 
chased this year, with decided success.— 
A. ¥. Cari. 
West-Central—Guthrie County, Nov. 25. 
The 


Mr 


—Corn picking is well advanced. 

eather has been good and the fields dry. 
The quality of the corn is fair but the 
yield will be 30 per cent short of an av- 
erage year. Fully 15 per cent of this 


ear’'s corn crop has already been fed on 

he farm. Vaccination of pigs appears to 

ve halted the further spread of chol- 
~Ellis Rogers. 


East-Central — Delaware County, Nov. 
25.—Corn husking is still on. Some re- 
port good yields and some very poor. We 


had much damp, wet and cloudy 
weather; only about one day of sunshine 


« Week on an average, and the corn is 
wetter than it was two weeks ago. We 


had the ground covered with about one 
inch of snow on the night of November 
iy and again on November 23, but it all 

nished the next day. Many hogs are 
going to market light. There are quite a 
few farm sales. Several farms in Dela- 
ware county are not rented for next year 
yet.—C. BD. H. 


MISSOURI 

Central—Pettis County, Nov. 23.—Very 
favorable weather for husking corn. 
Much of it is too full of moisture and will 
until we have some freezing 
eather. The crop is much better than 
t of last year. Continued mild weath- 
furnishing full feed of blue grass 
pastures and shortening the winter feed 
bill. Corn selling at 65 cents but not 
ich moving until the sap reduced. 
me is being weighed at 80 pounds per 
hushel. Wheat is making fine growth. 
Sweet clover, alfalfa and timothy sown in 
September are making a good growth.— 


bye sO 


is 


is 


W. D. Wade. 
Southeastern—New Madrid County, 
Nov. 21.—Most of the corn in this section 


has matured, tho a few fields that were 
Planted late in July are not yet entirely 
ured. Some of the Iowa seed that 
sent here last spring by the Red 
Cross matured in less than 90 days, tho it 
is of a late maturing! kind, like Reid Yel- 
low Dent. That grew to enormous size 
it this rich soil. I have one ear that 
Weighed a pound and sia ounces and is 14 
inches long; three other ears averaged 
# pound and eleven ounces, but were not 
So long, Cotton is very backward; only 


m 





Was 

















about half picked. More livestock being 
grown. We need better class of tenants, 
or owners.—J. H. Holtermann. 


KANSAS 

North-Central—Smith County, Nov. 23. 
—Some snappy weather the last few days. 
A small wet snow but it melted the next 
day. lLvery one busy picking corn. Stock 
of all kinds doing well and no disease. 
Cattle and hogs scarce and high. Wheat 
$1.27, corn 62 cents, cream 45 cents, eggs 
cents.—Harry Saunders. 
Southeastern—Crawford County, 
warm and dry. Had 
freeze November 6. Had light rain 
7th; has been cloudy and misty since; 
cleared off late Thursday. Wheat look- 
ing fine. Some fly in early sown wheat. 
Some have finished picking corn. Others 
will not be done for some time. Corn 
is not as good as expected; making 10 to 
30 bushels. Considerable fall plowing 
done. Weather warm and ground a little 
weet. Good many hogs. Cows seem to be 
thin in flesh. Wheat $1.20, corn to 60 
cents, light hogs $8.25, cream 40 cents.— 
H. L. Shaw. 
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Nov. 
first 

the 


25.—October 


55 


INDIANA 
North-Central—St. Joseph County, Nov. 
12.—Early sown wheat looks fine; later is 


all up. Corn is being cribbed; has to be 
sorted; some good, some _ poor. Corn 
borer in four townships. Farmers and 
County Agent Bird made a trip to Canada 
and back thru Michigan studying the 
work and how to try and prevent its 
spread another year. Potatoes a fair 
crop; $1 to $1.40 per bushel. Hay $12 to 
$15 per ton; cabbage 50 cents dozen, on- 
ions 50 cents to $1 bushel, carrots 89 





cents, eggs (none produced) 59 cents doz- 
en, butter 50 cents for creamery. Weath- 
er good for time of year. Farm help 
scarce and high; about 35 cents hour.— 
A. J. Byers. 


ILLINOIS 
Central—McLean County, Nov. 26.— 
Farmers well along with corn husking; 


perhaps three-fifths of crop in crib. Damp 








weather recently has put moisture in the 
corn. Crop not up to expectations by 
five to ten bushels. Very little new cor: 
sold as farmers expect higher prices. Will 
probably take 75 cents for No. 4 corn té 
start a movement. Yield generally 25 to 
40 bushels. New corn 70 cents, oats 44 
cents. Corn down badly in many fields, 
due to a recent storm.—W. H. Boie 
East-Centrail—Dougias County, Nov. 25 
—Too much rain for corn husking. FEle- 
vators offering 70 cents for white shelled 
corn, yellow 1 cent more; new ear, 64 
cents; none of it is being taken, nor 
will there be till December, and even 
then at a discount, owing to a heavy 
moisture content. Oats 42 cents, soy- 
beans $1, eggs 45 cents. Wheat looking 
well. Hogs generally doing well. Not 
many cattle on feed and few lambs. Quite 
a number of old people seriously sick. 


Chicken thieves are 


RADIOPHONE 


By RADIOPHAN 


many.—Zelora Green. 











Kind and gentle reader, I do not suffer 
from dyspepsia. Many correspondents 
want to know what was the matter with 
me when I wrote my last week’s column. 
The only thing that bothered me last 
week was a whisking peanut stand that 
had got into my set. 

This week everything in the garden is 
lovely and I have been in a sort of radio 
paradise. But that you may not in 
any way misunderstand me, I will repeat 
that there are too many stations on the 
air. Now, Mr. Editor, cut that out if you 
dare. 

As I write, on Sunday evening as usual, 
my set is tuned to WJZ, New York, and 
the music is coming in so well that all my 
radio troubles are forgotten for the time 
at least. It is always said that piano 
music is the hardest to get really weil 
over the radio. I don’t believe it at all 
and consider the piano the easiest to re- 
produce if the volume is kept down to 
prevent that crashing noise sometimes 
called “blasting.’”’ After a piano solo an 
orchestra entertained us from the stage 
of the Capital theater, New York, and I 
have turned the dials to WHO. 

According to the newspapers there are 
to be many more changes December 1. I 
don’t know what it is all about, but 
seems that the authorities have decided 
to clear the wave channels from 600 to 
1,000 kilocycles. On that part of the dials 
there will be no interference. How it is 
going to be done is not quite clear, but 
remember this, you listeners, if you hear 
a whistle at any part of the dials between 
600 and 1,000 kilocycles it really can’t be 
there—it is only in your imagination. 
But I will wager a tube against a peanut 
that it will take a great deal of imag- 
ination to imagine away the whistle. Just 
work out for yourselves the whereabouts 
of the band from 600 to 1,000 kilocycles on 
your dial or dials. 

There is an awful whistle in my loud- 


so 


it 











speaker now—or perhaps it is my imagi- 
nation. Anyhow it’s darned annoying. 
Florence Gibson, of Jesup, Iowa, tells me 
that my column is as interesting as a 
continued story. I bow prettily with a 
really cheerful smile. The next corre- 
spordent is not quite so nice. He says I 
don’t stay ‘“‘put’ and he never knows 
whether I am going to write cheerfully or 
gloomily. To tell the truth, I doh’t know 
myself. This radio business keeps one 
going up and down, round and about, and 
carries one thru the whole gamut (good 
word that) of conditions in one evening. 
I start the evening with much hopeful- 
ness and after getting madder than a wet 
hen about fifty times I go to bed with 
more hopefulness. Just now any one 
could throw a brick at me without de- 
stroying my contented smile. A glorious 
orchestra playing ““My Gypsy Sweet- 
heart” from the “Fortune Teller.” It is 
one of my favorite tunes. 

What imp of 
turn the dials 


is 


mischief caused me to 
immediately after that 
piece of music? Of all the pieces to run 
into at that time! It was the'‘‘Prisoner’s 
Song” and my contented smile become a 


scowl of malice. Five minutes’ recess, 
please, 
Thanks. Have you listened to the 


Eveready Hour lately? It is always splen- 
did and you should not miss one of those 
periods. Tune in WOC Tuesday evening. 
A few nights ago I listened to a splendid 
Eveready Hour from that station and for 


once sat down immediately and wrote a 
card of thanks. There are sO many won- 
derful concerts coming from the chains 
that it is hard to mention them all. Tune 
in the Ipana Troubadours, the Philco 
Hour, Atwater Kent Hour, the Anglo- 
Persians and listen to some really won- 
derful music. When the eastern people 
have all gone to bed the Pacific coast 
stations put on concerts of the same 
kind. A few nights ago I listened to the 
Phileo Hour from the east and late at 


night heard a very fine concert sponsored 
by the same people from KFI, Los An- 
geles—not the same artists, of course, but 
very good. 

So KOIL is to have 5,000 watts power 
December 1 and is to share time with 
KFAB, Lincoln. That is good news. 
WGN, Chicago, will also be changed and 
goodness knows how many more statiors, 





WSUI is having a fight to stay on the 
air in the evening and probably before 
this is printed the matter will be settled 

in favor of WSUI is the sincere wish of 
Radiophan, 

On Saturday the Phileo Hour over 
WIiO was a great treat. If you missed 
he Fritzi Scheff sing ‘“‘Kiss Me 
Aga you missed a performance worth 
the ‘e of two theater seats—and it 
was free. The song, “Kiss Me Again,”’ 
wis given by that real artist several 
times and it sounded better each time. 

That old standby KDKA, Pittsburgh, is 
a very regular visitor now and it keeps 
up a standard of entertainment that 
would be hard to beat. WLW, Cincin- 


nati, also is nearly always clear and pow- 
erful and well worth hearing. The Cros- 
ley Moscow Art orchestra over WHO 
(sponsored by the WLW people), is one of 
the finest ensembles on the air. Today 
(Sunday) it was simply magnificent. 
Tune in WHO Sunday at 4:30. You will 
be well repaid. There is nothing jazzy 
about coneert; it is just good music 
splendidly played. 
John F. Lawrence, 


this 


Sabula, Iowa, writes 


stating that he likes the programs from 
KTNT, Muscatine, more than those 
broadeast by the chain stations and 
thinks that as a rule the programs from 
the so-called farm stations appeal more 
to the “common people.” This corre- 
spondent also thinks 1 have a poor set 
and that he can get more radio on his 


five tube set than I can, and incidentally 
remarks that KTNT does a lot of adver- 
tising. Another correspondent from Eve- 
line township, Michigan, says he is glad 
that the power of KTNT has been cut 
down as that station does not bother him 
any more. 

Do vou tune the Roxy Stroll at one 
o'clock Sunda??? Today it was too oper- 
atic for my taste, but generally it is well 
worth listening to. toxy, otherwise 
known as S. L. Rothafel, runs the largest 
movie theater in the world. He has had 
a remarkable career. Born in Stillwater, 
Minn., he went with his parents to New 
York when he was twelve years old and 
became an errand boy. At sixteen he 
decided to see the world and for seven 
years served with the marines. Now he 


in 


is the best known and most beloved fig- 
ure in the radio world. Don’t forget to 


tune in Roxy’s Stroll Sunday at one p. m. 
Roxy has received over two million let- 
ters since he started broadcasting. 

Did you hear the barn dance from WLS 
Saturday night? That station went in for 
all kinds of effects and the cows would 
not get out of the barn. The way they 
were chased out, bellowing, with bells 
ringing and the would-be dancers shout- 
ing was very funny. 

Lately I have been listening a lot to 
WCBD, Zion, Ill., and I confess I did not 
realize until lately what a very fine sta- 
tion that really is. 

I have been trying to sign off for a long 
time for fear of writing too much! Now 
to the tune of a fine vibraphone solo 
(Juanita) coming from WJZ, Radiophan 
signs off in a contented state of mind 
but still of the opinion that there are too 
many stations on the air. Mrs. Radio- 
phan says that’s like a woman trying to 
get the last word. Good-night! 








INCUBATOR 


EVERY bushel of corn you save on your 1928 


crop 


pi 

gave oT caer feed, and get more than double the 

piss from the same number of sows or more pigs 
% the sows you ordinarily breed, wi 

ECONOMY HOG HOUSE 

The Hog House with the Patented, Exclusive 
“PIG INCUBATOR” 

Enables you to farrow your first litter in February 

or March. Saves up to 100% of your pigs even at 

10 degrees below zer is 

helps you make the EARLY fall 

HIGHEST PRICES 


rom only 


the 


ter in early fall andthe “Pig Incubator’ will take 
your pigs through the winter for big cheap gains. 
This Means 16 to 20 Pigs Per Year Per Sow 


No wonder hog raisers everywhere are deserting 
houses for this modern, up-to-the- 


old time ho; 


minute pertect farrowing house which 
utes work changes into a year ‘round hog house. 

“Pig Incubator” Saves the Pigs 
Economy Hog House has six separate pens for 
Each pen connects with six separate little 
pig pens into which only the little pigs can go. 
Central brooder stove with canopy forces 
down into these little 
degrees even at ten below. 
40 degrees. Little pigs stay in their own pens 
except at feeding time. Sows can't injure them, 

his is a patented feature and the biggest im- 
provement ever made in hog raising equipment” 

Perfects the McLean System 

Mounted on heavy, weather proofed skids, eas- 
ily moved; best for owners or renters. Sanitary. 
ventilated with 
ventilating cello-glass windowe that let in the 
“growth” rays of sun. 

Costs Less Than You Can Build It 
Fully equipped with stove. C i 
two men can put it up in halfa day. Built of 
clear fir and No. |! 
to double your hog profits in 1928. Send coupon 
for catalog of Economy 
ers, hog watcrers, cattle waterers, poultry houses. 
THIS IS THE HOGJHOUSE YOU GAW AT THE STATE FAIR 


sows. 


ell 


SEND COUPON 


ee ee ee ee 
ECONOMY HOUSING CO., Onawa, lowa 
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your hog profits! You will 


early farrowing 
markets and get 
. Youcan then get another lit- 


oO. 


ten min- 


eat 
ns, heating them to 72- 
leats sow pens to * 


roof ventilator and top 


omes in sections; 
imension lumber. Plan now 


og House, self feed- 





SAVE MONEY 
_— —_—— — ——. - 
Dept. 1-B 


Send catalog and tell me how I can double my bog profits tn | 


l 1928 with the ‘*Pig Incubator’’. 


| Name 
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[Town.. 


State... 





Book 


this 
letin. 


once! 


offers 
ey-saving 
Items, 
Household 
Before 
fascinating 


Christmas Cigars, 


Presents for everyone, 
can get anywhere-- 
est Cut Rave Store 
p»vstal or letter for your Free copy today 
article guaranteed to 


KATZ DRUG CO. 
Dept. 1305 





Send for FREE Copy 


This 


great FREE Zargain 
you amazing mon- 
opportunities in Gift 
Radio, 
and Drugs. 
one cent see 
Bargain Bul- 
more Christmas 


Needs 


you spend 


Buy 


Gifts with less money. 


Deep Cut Prices on 25,000 


Christmas Gifts 
riced lower than you 
-direct from the World's Larx- 


! Thousands of bargains. Send 


be satisfactory. Write a 


Kansas City, Mo. 





Grow 


weet Clover. 





ea 
Box 904, CLARIND 

















SAFETY FIRST! 


tising in Wallaces’ Farmer. 
not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the arti- 
cles you want to buy, just let us know 
what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms. 


Do your buying 
from firms adver- 
If you do 
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RATE 8c PER WORD 72»: 


We" char and each initial or full somber | is i soomen 
charge for . s minimum of twenty words. Remittan 


aa tint order ¥ in cop: 
this office snot later t 2 oy cote 8 eight vg ay a 
ome. When writing your edvertisement giv give full details. 
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advertisement for 
accepted. Check must be 
type or print your advertisement. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


WH O, Bankers’ 


th 
attached. Please 














noon daily, furnished by Coyne & 4 tina 


Poultry- -veal wanted f for premium trade, 














ot AND PET STOCK __ 


white anda@ colors; 

rer well workers, 
reliabie guards. 
satisfaction guaranteed. 





Prices reasonable and 








Rat Terrier pups three 





E NGL ISH ‘She phe rd male 
from real ge Nn Lton stock. 





MINKS AND FOXES 
_uninjur “ed minks at 











FARM LANDS 





y THE San Joaquin Vv alley 


A small one-family — 


Newcomers welcome. 
, has no land to sell, 














farms in this vicinity for 





Newman Grove, 


HAR DW ooD cut- -over 
neither sandy nor 
close to’ town; 
in the heart of the dairy coun- 
t You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. 

Also improved farms. 
map and Booklet No. 6. 
Land Department, 


North Western 





MISCELLANEOUS 





90 acres tilable, big producer corn, 








Also land in Minnesota, 


Free_ literature. 





rast “Davidson 


30 good Holstein 


, 1315 Pioneer Bldg., 





FARM LANDS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKS 





THE Great Northern Railway serves an 
agricultural empire in Minnesota, North 
Dakota and Montana. Rent or secure a 
permanent home where livestock and di- 
versified crops insure success. Idaho, 
Washington and Oregon offer additional 
advantages in fruit growing, dairying and 
poultry raising, with mild climate and 
attractive surroundings. Low homeseek- 
ers’ excursion rates. Write for free Zone 
of Plenty book or detailed information on 
any state. E. C. Leedy, Dept. 407, Great 
Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


LIVESTOCK 


GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 
IF YOU want the best Guernsey or Hol- 
stein heifer calves, from heavy, rich 
milkers, write Edgewood Dairy Farms, 
Whitewater, Wis. 
HEREFORDS 
FOR SALE—120 Hereford stocker and 
feeding steers, that I have grazed on 
my pastures past summer. Forrest 
Fraseur, Tipton, Iowa. 
HOLSTEIN 
TWENTY Holstein heifers eighteen high 
grade, two registered. Two year olds, 
some springing. From heavy producing 
dems; $60.00 each. Don’t write, see them. 
R. C. Blake, Oelwein, Iowa. 























MISCELLANEOUS 





EXTRACTED honey, clover and basswood 

blended; one 5-pound pail, 
pound, $1.85; one 60-pound can, 
i 60-pound cans, 
Cloverdale Honey Co., Box 215, Rock Port, 





SALE—Extracted clover honey in 
60-lb. cans; new crop; one can, $6; two 





MATTRESSES 


made any size. 
Your dollars saved and better 





MATTRDSSES 





ROCK PHOSPHATE 

POOR clover and alfalfa stands often point 

to a phosphorus deficiency. i 
can usually be doubled by application of 
Powdered Rock 
which is the economic source of phospho- 
» for more information. Thom- 
1025 Home Insurance 





son Phosphate Co., 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks. 802 Equitable 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 

















FOR SALE- “High grade Holstein cows 
and heifers, in carload lots or less, at 
reasonable rices; T. B. tested. Floyd A. 
Miller, Dodge Center, Minn. 
CHESTER WHITES 
CHESTBER White spring and fall boars, 
sired by Big Rival, son of Giant's 
Rival, a National grand champion. W. J. 
Kilpatrick, Randolph, Iowa. 
POLAND CHINAS 
POLAND China boar, Sunbeam and Great 
Sensation breeding; well built and heavy 
boned; age 20 months. C. P. Houtsma, 
Ocheyedan, Iowa. 
TAMWORTHS 
HOGS are down; so are Tamworth boars. 
_Order now, $25 and $35 each. Satisfac- 
tion guaranted. Will ship C. O. D. Harold 
Eckermann, R. R. No. 1, Davenport, Iowa. 
HORSES 
THIRTY Belgians at auction, December 
Send for catalog. Roth Brothers, 
Morton, Illinois. 
SGSELL An eeee 
FOR S: Cattle and shep; 60 head of 
Hereford steer calves, well marked, 
show their breeding, weight around 450; 
90 head of Hereford yearling steers, well 
marked and show breeding; 114 good 
breeding ewes will sell right. For par- 
ticulars, write or wire, V. W. Channel, 
Douds, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BDPST molasses, $1 gallon. Laying pullets 

and cockerels, best - Strains, 250 eggs. 
Baby chicks 12 cents. Guy Neisler, Irving, 
Illinois. 









































COMFORT HOUSES 

BROODER houses $55 and up, hog houses 

$45 and up; best on the market. Write 
for folders and prices. Holger Lindholm, 
Audubon, Iowa. 

FOR SALE—FARM MACHINERY 

FOR SALE—One eylinder corn. sheller. 

All steel. Has had very little use. Paint 
good. Will sell cheap. O. B. Price, Earl- 
ham, Iowa, Box 292. 

FEED 

FOR SALE—AI grades of alfalfa hay and 

alfalfa meal. Write for samples and 
prices. Ora D. Ball, Lexington, Neb. 




















POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKS 


DARK CORNISH 
DARK Cornish cockerels from prize win- 
ning flock; weigh up to 8% pounds; $3 
3. P. Baker, Shirley, Il. 








EXTRA—Special discount now in effect 

on early booked orders for Peters-Certi- 
fied chicks for delivery any time after 
January 15—early or later in hatching 
season. Sent with exceptional guarantee 
to live covering first two weeks—the real 
test of vitality. There’s no profit in dead 
chicks. More chicks raised to maturity 
mean more profit. This is fifth season of 


our successful guarantee to live on 
Peters Certified chicks. Early booked or- 
ders assure delivery when wanted. All 


popular breeds perfected in egg-laying 
and health. We supply chicks only from 
our own Peters-Certified flocks having 
high egg-production records. Write for 
catalog containing facts on these unusual 
chicks—their breeding, hatching, selection 
—reports from customers, etc. Special 
discount on early booked orders for short 
tirme only. Peters-Certified Poultry Breed- 
ers Assn. Just address Peters-Poult ry 
Farm, Box 271, Newton, Iowa. 
THOUSANDS of chick buyers say Shinn 
chicks are better. Write for our free 
catalog and instructive poultry book and 
low prices. Wayne N. Shinn, Box 213, 
Greentop, Missouri. 
GIANT Africans, both sexes; yearlings, $7 
each; pairs, $12. Buff Orpington ducks, 
world record layers; trios, $7; drakes, $3. 
S. C. Buff Orpington cockerels, $2. Joseph 
O’Brien, Waukon, Iowa. 
DUCKS AND GEESE = 
WHITE PEKIN ducks and drakes, $2.(0, 
$2.50; trio $6.00. Toulouse geese, 3 gan- 
ders $3.50, trio $9.00. Mrs. M. E. Wiil- 
marth, Corning, Iowa. 























>} gr ogy cockerels from Cert- 


tedeeti on in ‘numbers. 





J. T. Eness & Son, 





‘San lis Bh sda stock? 
h Ss; prices reasonable. 
McCabe, Allerton, é 








sively for 15 years; 125 March and April 


fine buff, good 
6 pounds and up; 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
MALTESE strain Barred Rocks; 
i and exhibition. bred; 








standard weights; 





WYANDOTTES 
FISHel strain White Wyandotte 
April hatch, $2.50 each; $2.25 if four 
are taken soon. 








— MISCELLANEOUS _ 
ore = taboo and cockerels; 


‘Reds and White Mi- 
Write us for fall prices. Sati 
faction guaranteed. i 
Yard, Hampton, Iowa. 








Gentlemen: 


to cover cost of these insertions. 





READER’S ORDER FOR ADVERTISING 


Rates and closing dates are given at the head of this page. 
WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Please start my classified ad containing words, to run 


pscauseeaeeoatueae ene times in your paper. I enclose a remittance Of $.............ccesee 


Ate ee eeeneeeeeweneoees OPO ESOC ESUO eet eee teeter reer reer err rerer iri rerrrr irri seenececeeeresereeeees 


(Minimum, 2 


OTHERS GET RESULTS; YOU CAN, TOO 
The Gilt Edge Dairy, of Gilman, Iowa, ran a classified ad and later 
wrote us: “The ad in your paper brought quick results. We not only sold 
the heifers advertised, but two others also.” 
It costs only 8 cents a word to advertise to more than 112,000 readers 
through the columns of Wallaces’ Farmer. 














SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


BUY genuine Black Hills hardy ali: 
and sweet clover seed direct from san 
Bober. Newell, S. D., and save money. 

















IMPORTED PARASITES OF CORN 
BORER THRIVING 


In fighting a destructive insect, the 
possibility of using its natural enemies, 
particularly its parasites, is always given 
careful attention. Parasites have lh 
used with success in campaigns against 
several insect pests, and are being given 
a very thoro test by the United Siat 
Department of Agriculture as a part of 
its efforts to curb the European corn 
borer. 

Studies were begun in Europe by the 
Bureau of Entomology in 1919, soon after 
the corn borer was discovered in the 
United States, which revealed several 
kinds of parasites that were helping to 
reduce the numbers of the pest in that 
part of the world. After it was deter- 
mined that none of these parasites could 
by any chance become harmful to plants. 
and that they would not attack each oth- 
er, they were sent to. the United States 
and liberated in corn fields where the 
corn borer was most numerous. 

To date, a total of 1,798,080 imported 
parasites, representing twelve different 
species, have been liberated in infest: 
fields in the United States. Systemat 
collections and field examinations in 
vicinity of the locations where the para- 
sites were liberated have resulted in the 
recovery of six species of these parasites 
under circumstances which show that 
they have betome well established and 
are now at work preying upon the corn 
borer. Two of these species were recov- 
ered in the middle-west in July, 1927 
while the others were found in New Eng- 
land. 

Altho efforts are being made to import, 
breed and establish parasites of the corn 
borer in American areas infested by th e 
corn borer, it is by no means certa 
says the department, that they will prov 
to be effective aids in controlling the pest. 
Judging from the experience with simi! 
parasites imported to aid in the fig} 
against other foreign plant pests, several 
years may elapse, even with the best of 
success, before any important effect can 
be expected. 





NORTH DAKOTA FARMS PRODUCE 
MORE 


Volume of production for the average 
farm in North Dakota has increased ma- 
terially in recent years, this increase 
amounting to 10 per cent in the period 
from 1920 to 1925, according to calcula- 
tions made by Rex E. Willard, farm econ- 
omist at the North Dakota Agricultural 
College. 

“This does not necessarily mean greater 
total production because there are less 
farms now than in 1920. Of particular 
significance is the fact that while the 
volume of production of cash grain crops 
has increased only 3 per cent, the amount 
of livestock products per farm has in- 
creased 35 per cent.” 

Butterfat production per farm was 294 
pounds in 1920, and in 1925 the average 
was 484 pounds. Hogs increased from 
1,360 pounds to 2,200 pounds. 
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le 
STORIES 


yrom the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 


————— 


Why Peter Rabbit Wears a 
White Patch 


The Merry Little Breezes of Old Mother 
west Wind had been tumbled out of her 
tig bag very early this morning. Indeed, 

were hardly awake when Old Mother 


Wind shook them out on the Green 




















Meadows and hurried away to her day’s 
york, for she knew it was to be a very 
Ly. 
1 Merry Little Breezes had watched 
r co. They saw the great windmill in 
‘armer Brown's barnyard begin to whirl 
she passed. They saw the million little 
aves of the Green Forest shake, until a 
Iion little drops of dew, like a million 
ittle diamonds, fell down to the earth. 
And then Old Mother West Wind disap- 
pearcd on her way to the Great Ocean, 
to blow the white winged ships 
« their way all day long. 





Merry Little Breezes’ stretched 
themselves and then began to dance 
across the Green Meadows to kiss the 


buttercuns and daisies and to waken the 
sleepy little meadow people, who hadn't 
got their nightcaps off yet. But no one 
wanted to play so early in the morning. 
No, sir, no one wanted to play. You see, 
every one had something more important 
to do. They loved the Merry Little Breezes 
but they just couldn’t stop to play. Final- 
ly the Merry Little Breezes gave it up 
and just curled up among the grasses for 
asun-nap; that is, all but one did. That 
one kept hopping up every few minutes 
to see if anyone was in sight who would 
be likely to play a little while. 

By and by he saw Peter Rabbit coming 
down the Lone Little Path from the Green 
Forest on his way to the dear old briar 


patch on the Green Meadows. Peter 
looked sleepy. The truth is, Peter had 
been out all night, and he was on his 
way home. 

When half-way down the Lone Little 
Path, Peter stopped, and, sitting up very 
straight, looked over toward the Smiling 
Pool. He could see Mr. Redwing flying 
‘round and ’round, this way and that 
way, over the bulrushes. He could hear 


Mr. Redwing’s voice, and it sounded as 
if Mr. Redwing was very much excited. 
The more Peter looked and listened, the 
more certain he became that something 
very important must have happened over 
in the bulrushes on the edge of the Smil- 
ing Pool. 

Now curiosity is Peter Rabbit’s beset- 
ting sin. Sleepy as he was, he just could 
not go home without first finding out 
what had happened over in the bulrushes, 
So away Peter started for the Smiling 
Pool, lipperty-lipperty-lip. Of course, 
the Merry Little Breeze saw him go. Then 
the Merry Little Breeze waked all the 
other Merry Little Breezes, and away 
they all danced across the Green Meadows 
to the Smiling Pool and. stole in among 
the bulrushes behind Peter Rabbit to see 
what he was about. They came up just in 
time to hear Peter say: 

“Hello, Mr. Redwing! You seem very 
much excited this fine morning. What is 
it all about? Has anything happened?” 

Mr. Redwing hovered right over Peter 
Rabbit. 


“Tra-la-la-la-lee, 
Cherokee, cherokee! 
I'm so happy, oh, so happy! 
I am as happy as can be!” 


sang Mr. Redwing, looking down at Peter, 
who was sitting very straight and look- 
ing up. 

“You seem to be. But what is it all 
about? What is it that makes you so 


happ * this morning, Mr. Redwing?” Peter 
asked. 







“Tra-larla-la-lee, 
Cherokee, cherokee! 
We’ve another speckled egg; 
And this one makes it three!” 


caroled Mr. Redwing, and flew over to 
the nest in the bulrushes where Mrs. Red- 
wing was fussing about in a very impor- 
tant manner. 

“Pooh!” said Peter Rabbit. “Is that 
all? What a little thing to make such a 
fuss about. I think ’'ll pay my respects 
- old Grandfather Frog and then I'll go 


(Concluded next week) 





STORE MEDIUM-SIZED APPLES 


Sound, medium-sized apples keep best 
in storage, while large overgrown speci- 
mens tend to spoil more rapidly, accord- 
ing to A. BE. Murneek, of the Missouri 
College of Agriculture. As this year’s 
crop has been light in Missouri, particular 
attention to size should be given if the 
fruit is to be stored rather than sdld on 
the fall market, 











DATES GLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


DUROC JERSEYS 
>. 8—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Iowa. 
Mar. 6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


Iowa. 
SHORTHORNS 
Mar. 13—Iowa Royal Shorthorn Sale, at 
Des Moines, Iowa; C. A. Oldsen, Wall 
Lake, lowa. 
POLLED HEREFORDS 
Feb. 6, 7, 8—Polled Hereford Show and 
Sale; B. O. Gammon, Secretary, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 








FARMER LIVESTOCK 
FIEL.DMEN 


WALLACES’ 


FRANK O. STORRS, Manager, Des 
Moines, lowa. 


Guy L. Bush, Des Moines, lowa. 





The two men named above are look- 
ing after the livestock advertising field 
work of Wallaces’ Farmer. The pur- 
pose of their work is to render service 
not alone to the advertiser, but like- 
wise to the man — is interested in 
buying. They good judges of 
livestock, of ail the ea we They visit 
hundreds of herds of cattle, horses, 
hogs and sheep during the year, and 
attend the sales advertised. 

Any of our subscribers who are de- 
sirous of buying livestock of any kind, 
are welcome to their services. There 
are no charges. You may want a herd 
bull of a certain line of breeding, but 
do not know where to find him. They 
can help you. Perhaps you would like 
to buy a herd boar, a team of mares, 
a stallion ora ram. Our fieldmen will 
help you find what you want. Their 
business is to bring the buyer and sell- 
er together thru Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Send your sale bids to them if you are 
not able to attend. They will be han- 
died carefully and conscientiously. 

We invite you to take advantage of 
their services any time you desire. 
Tell us what you want, and they will 
help you to get it. Address all com- 
munications to 


Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Molnes, lowa 

















. . . 

Special Notice to Advertisers 

Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usuaily be inserted if 
received as late as Monday morning of the week of 
issue. 








Field Notes 


‘PAUL DRESSER’S MILKING SHORT- 
HORNS 


Paul Dresser, of Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
owns one of the top Milking Shorthorn 
herds of the country. This herd is head- 
ed by the good bull Kitty’s Champion. It 
would be hard to find a better bull or a 
better sire. The sire of Kitty’s Cham- 
pion was Champion Boy. The dam of 
Champion Boy and her four sisters had a 
record of 14,522 pounds of milk and 554 
pounds of butterfat. This herd has been 
a consistent winner at the Iowa state fair 
year after year. Recently Mr. Dresser 
sold a two-year-old heifer, a three-year- 
old heifer and a _ five-months-old bull 
calf to go to Mr. J. H. Alt, of Sedalia, Mo. 
The herd is state accredited and any one 
wanting to see a lot of high class cattle 
should visit this JDerd. Mr. Dresser is 
starting a card ad in this issue. Write 
him your wants.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 





Recent Public Sales 


CRAWFORD & SONS’ SPOTTED PO- 
LAND SALE 


The largest breeder crowd assembled at 
any sale recently was that which attended 
the sale held by D. V. Crawford & Sons, 
of Earlham,'Iowa. ‘The crowd placed its 


approval on the get of Whiz Bang, $225 
being paid by Leonard Taffin, of Harris- 


burg, S. D., for No. 10. Crawfords sold a 
wonderful offering, and the crowd showed 
its appreciation by giving them an aver- 
age of $139 on the first ten head, and an 
average on everything sold of $86. Craw- 
ford & Sons have purchased an outstand- 
ing boar to mate on the Whiz Bang and 
Post Dispatch gilts, and should have the 
loyal support of the breed im their com- 
ing bred sow sale. 3elow is a list of 
buyers: No. 6, Earl Hanson, Ord, Neb., 
$190; 1, B. F. EKibs & Son,-Laurel, Iowa, 
$175; ol? Leonard Gaffin, Harrisburg, 8S. 
- “% 2, Weiler & Son, Ryan, Iowa, 
$150; Frank Hopp, Minden, Iowa, $150; 
12, deat Smith, $77.50; 13, E. A. Mer- 
riman, Hamilton, Mo., $160; 14, Wm. O. 
Notz, Creston, Iowa, $125; 16, ae Wes 
son, Republic, Kan., $67.50; 5, L. Knopp, 
Chapman, Kan., $130; 7, S. L. Smith, At- 
lantic, Jowa, $47.50; 23, Chapman & Son, 
Cromwell, Iowa, $85; ‘3, Chris Kesey, De 
Soto, Iowa, $57.50; 4, A. Schipper, Earl- 
ham, Iowa, $82.50; 18, Dewie Jahn, Man- 
i Iowa, $65; 11, J. E. Shaw, Cotton, 
S. D., $59; 17, O. C. Moore, Earlham, Ia., 
$57.50; 20, Fayette Taylor, Winterset, Ia., 
£60; 22, C. E. Bucholds, Ames, Iowa, $55; 
25, Ray Johnson, Stanton, Neb., $196; 26, 
Wm. Gutchell, $52.50; 9, James Omara, 
Johnsville, lowa, $75; 47, Geo. Carey, Lor- 
imor, Iowa, $52.50; 49, C. A. Henney, 
Hartley, Iowa, $75; 34, Pete McQueen, 


Earlham, Iowa, $40: 29, Reynolds & Son, 
Toledo, Iowa, $65; 50, 42, John Kitt, Coon 
Rapids, Iowa, $75, 60 











REIMER’S SPOTTED POLAND SALE 


B. H. Reimer, of Clearfield, Iowa, held 
one of the successful Spotted Poland sales 
of the year, in price received and 
quality ‘of stuff sold. The gilt offering 
was exceptionally good, and the crowd 
showed its approval with snappy bidding. 
There were plenty of well-bred individuals 
that went at bargain prices, but the crowd 
took them to the last hog. The average 
on everything sold was $59. Below is a 
list of buyers: Boars—No. 7, Paul Scha- 
raff, Columbus, Neb., $250; 8, Nick Rhodes 
& Son, Hazelton, lowa, $175; 1, Jess Wier, 
Avon, Ill, $100; 2, Joe Cooper, Clearfield, 
Towa, $57.50; 3, Frank Simpson, Diagonal, 


Iowa, 4, y a? Bros., Albion, 
Neb., $75; 9, H. A. Wagner, Clarinda, Ia., 
$69; 64, Guy Dumfrey, Murray, lowa, 
$67.50; 14, Grant A. Johnson, Council 


Bluffs, Towa, $85; 48, Geo. Miller, Corning, 


Iowa, $62.50 oe J. B. Owens, Rosedale, 
Mo., $42. 50; a5 R. Wilson, Dartington, 
Mo., $62.50; 37, Cink. Bruner, Clearfield, 


Iowa, $47.50; 56, Geo. Hardman, Clearfield, 
Iowa, $45; 65, Geo. McMasters, Bedford, 
Iowa, $47.50; 41, G. R. Heckenlively, Ver- 
milion, S. D., $40. Gilts—No. 10, Rudy 
Jordan, Schula, Mo., 

Schlerch, w illiamsport, 
O. Artz ,Aberdeen, §&. D., 
Scott, Lamont, Mo., $67. 50; 28, R. Chap- 
man, Cromwell, lowa, $46; 31, R. T. Hall, 
Stanberry, Iowa, $53; 60, Raymond Roeds, 
Hazelton, Iowa, $60; 51, Guy Winniger, 
Ulysses, Neb., $42.50; 40, A. R. McDonald, 
Danville, lowa, $40; 30, Nick Roeder, Haz- 
elton, Iowa, $40; 42, Guy a $40; 
52, D. O. Artz, Aberdeen, S. D., $52 





GOOD RETURNS FROM FARM 
WOODLOT 


Most of us do not associate a good year- 
ly profit with farm woodlots; but there 
are possibilities of excellent yearly re- 
turns if the woodlot is wisely managed. 
One case reported by the United States 
Forestry Service is that of two genera- 
tions of farmers near Hollis, 
father had a 17-acre woodlot cut over in 
1894, and paid the choppers a bonus of 
$20 to use care and leave the small growth 
in good shape. For lumber sawed from 
these logs, delivered at a nearby mill, he 
received from $9 to $11 per thousand feet 
at the mill. The son has cut 50,000 feet 
of lumber, which sold for $18 per thou- 
sand, or $900, piled at the roadside. Two 
years ago, he refused an offer of $2,000 
for the privilege of cutting all trees over 
eight inches in diameter, or more than 
$117 an acre. Including the lumber sold, 
the income, and the increase in timber 
value, the land has been earning at the 
rate of $5 an acre for the last thirty- 
three years. 

In all probability, this piece of land was 
too broken and irregular to justify clear- 
ing for farming; and still there are thou- 
sands of acres of good farm lands that will 
not average a gross return of $5 per acre 
year after year. And the net profit from 
the woodlot land will be even greater in 
proportion than from the cultivated land. 
I believe that most farmers have not 
given enough careful study to the possi- 
bilities of woodlot farming for profit, 
especially where certain parts of the farm 


are rough and poorly adapted to grain 
farming. 

Recently, in discussing this question of 
farm woodlots with a farmer, he made 
what he considered a crushing argument 
against it, that on the average farm 

| ownership changed about every seven 


years, and that this was too short a time 
to realize on any woodlot planting. I 
grant that this would work against wood- 
lot planting on rented farms or farms 
held for speculation, at least until farm- 
ers more generally understood proper 
woodlot operation and how to estimate 
the value of a thrifty growth of timber; 
but there are thousands of farms which 
are to pass from father to son, and if the 
father takes his family into his woodlot 
planning, there is no reason why a well- 
planned woodlot should not be started on 
its way to a long-deferred but eventually 
very profitable crop.—I. W. D. 


SHEEP 


Eight Rambouillet Bucks 


A remarkable sheep for cross breeding. Write for 
ona and particulars. 
Animal Husbandry Dept., lowa State College 


es, lowa 


Recorded Shropshires 
Very best type and breeding. 100 yearlings and 2-yr. 
oid Rams—100 one and 2-yr old Ewes. Sired by 
Imported and American bred Rams. For sale in 
lots to suit purchasers. 

x. D. Seamans, Route 2, 


SHROPSHIRE EWES—BRED 


We have for sale several top ewes that we are pric- 
ing right, also a recorded Polled Shorthorn bull. 


Write us. 
Lloyd F. Jones, Winterset, lowa 


HORSES 


EVERAL strictly choice young 
registered Percheron Mares 
to exchange for Biack registered 
Percheron Stallions, coming two or 
three year olds; want choice 


colts. 
Fred Chandler, Rt. 7, Chariton, lowa 


Registered Percherons 
Stallions and Mares — Reasonably Priced 
E. P. HAMILTON, Garden Grove, Decatur Co., Iowa 


TAMWORTHS 


ready for service, to suit any- 
Tamworth Boars one. Open and bred sows and 


gilts, fall and summer pigs. Priced to move promptly. 
Special offer to sow and litter clubs. 
3.d.Newlin, (+ mi.W. Johnston) Grimes, la 
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HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEIN* 
> = ax The r 
ais 5, Larmers Cou 


ME TH 
/ Ability to con- 
sume phd Napayee = of rough- 
age; i 3 great 
ion; monthly cash returns 





producti 
—these qualities fit Holsteins prof- 


fitably into all farm programs. 
Write for literature 
Exdension Service 


HOLSTEINCSERIESIAN 


ASSOCIATION 


230 East Ohio Street 


AMERICA 


Chicago, Hlinois 








Morningside Holsteins 2) {Cc eters ‘oy 

chotce heifers by 
Pietje Maplecrest Pontiac Wayne, son of the 34.57 Ib. 
Pietje Mapiecrest Pontiac, and from danis that aver- 
age from 60 to 70 ibs. of milk per day. Prices 





reasonable. Herd federal accredited. Address 
Ea. Bensink, (Sioux Co.) Mospers, lowa 
SPOR THORNS 








Milking Shorthorns 


Herd State Accredited. Offering one red bull calf, 
calved July 15, sired by Kitiy’s Champion, dam Clem- 
entina 2nd, record of 3u7 ibs. Also some heifers. 
Write us your wants or come and see them. 

PAUL DRESSEHK, Cedar Falls, lowa 


POLLED SHORTHORNS 
POLLED SCOTCH SHORTHORNS 


Young buils offered. One, Premier Dale 24, 
very Outstanding. Wo herd too goodforhim. Lord 
Barmpton, anda roan by Reformer, are of special 
value. Herd Accredited. Farm adjoins town. 

E.L. Ryon 4&4 Sons, Laurens, lewa 


DUROC JERSEYS 
Great Colonel and Snapper 


Duroc Boars and Gilts 
250 to pick from. Write us your needs, 
They must please. 
Creston, Ilewa 


14 Duroc Index Boars 
Weighing upward to 300 pounds; priced to sell. Write 
me your wants. Have three full brothers to Lucky 
Strike, farrowed Api!l 16th. Real herd boar pros- 
pects if not used too heavy. 
Arlie Anderson, 

















McHee Bros. 





Bleomfield, Iowa 


50 Big, Growthy Duroc Spring Boars 


to select from, sired by Index Chief and Perfection. 
New blood for old customers and plenty of good ones 
for the most discriminating. Come or write 

B.A. Samuelson 4 Son (Sac Co.) Kiron, Ia. 


Real Duroc Herd Boars and Gilts 


by Cherry Stilts by Fancy Stilts and DeLuxe Col. 
by Great Col. also boars by Lucky Strike and Super 
Col. allimmune. Write or call. 
G. A. SWENSON, 








Dayten, lowa 


25 Big Rugged Duroc Spring Boars--15 
Fali Bears--Cholera immune 


" gt farmers’ prices. Write, call or come and 
inspect the herd. 
Lloyd Place, Milford, lowa 


DUROCS 


FOR SALE— Good, big, husky, healthy, chelera 
immune fail and spring boars. 


Write or call 
JOHN GRAFF, Estherville, Llewa 


Twelve Boars by Fireflame 


Priced to sell. Immune and ready for heavy service. 
They are well bodied, good footed boars. Shipped 
witb a satisfaction "ica 
ARTIE PENCE 


25 Duroc —. 


sation. All immune. 
SAM PORTER, 











Sigourney, lowa 


Sired by Zipper,  - 
Strike and Super Sen- 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Center Point, lewa 


POLAND CHINAS 


25 POLAND BOARS 


sired by The Reaper, firat prize junior yearling Iowa 
State Fair, 1927. Sire Play Bey, dam Miss Robber. 
Write us your needs, satisfaction guaranteed. 

D. J. BURNS, STUART, IOWA 


Your Choice of These for $35.00 


Good growthy Poland China spring boars sired by 
—Redeemer (the Stewart boar), Citation, The Issue, 
Revenue Leader and Income. All immune and 
ready for service. 

LM ER G. OLSON, Rt. 2, Radcliffe, Iowa 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Spotted Armistice fs! 4 Sorz. 


A few from other well known boars. We are holding 
no fall sale, everything selling privately. Write 
or visit our herd. 

T. MH. HAYDEN, 




















Creston, Iowa 


HAMPSHIRES 


HAMPSHIRES 


Ifyou want foundation Hampshires, 5 
herd boar or merely a boar to improve your stock 
hogs, write us your wants. 

Big Four Farms, Brooklyn, lowa 


HAMPSHIRES 


Fail and Spring Boars ne Sows and Gilts. Pleaty of 
size and quality. C. A. Prentice, Bac City, Iowa. 














YORKSHIRES 
YORKSHIRE 3 Writ La and boars, $20.00 up. 


te at — and get choice. 
Wm. Zahs, Jr., Riverside, lewa 


OHIO IMPR. CHESTER WHITES 
0.1.C. BOARS and gilts, double treated, priced right. 


Circulars and pictures of 1256 Ib. “Curly Boy” free. 
A. M. FOSTER, Route 20, Bushville, Illinois 
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“I like the way they fit” 


“I can’t remember when I bought 
my first pair of Ball-Band footwear, 
it has been so long ago,"’ says S. 
W. Perin, Farm Superintendent of 
the Nebraska College of Agriculture 
at Lincoln. 

Mr. Perin has been in the service 
of the University since 1889, and has 
*‘set the stage’’ for farm laboratory 
experiments for tens of thousands of 
students. Dipping, fertilizing, butch- 
ering, feeding, he has to come and 
go in all sorts of weather. Through 


wet grass, mud and manure, and over 
cinder drives and concrete floors, 
without heed as to where he steps. 
Yet, he says: 

“I've never had a defective pair 
of Ball-Band footwear in my life. 
Every boot or rubber with the Red 
Ball trade-mark I’ve owned has 
given me all the wear I could pos- 
sibly ask. I also like the way 
Ball-Band footwear fits. Comfort- 
able feet are as important as warm 
dry feet.”” 


“You can’t beat them for wear” 


“IT have worn Ball-Band rubber and woolen much punishment Ball-Band boots will stand. 
footwear for about eighteen yearsnow,’’ says 
Samuel J. Millar, Superintendent of the big cludes practically everything from light rub- 
Briatcombe Farm, at Winona, Minnesota. 
“‘T first made the acquaintance of the rub- hunting and fishing. For all-round farm 
bers with the little Red Ball trade-mark work I wear the heavy rubbers over my 
down in Pennsylvania, where I learned how shoes. You can’t beat them for wear.” 


**My stock of Ball-Band rubbers now in- 


bers for dress wear to high top boots for 


Managing a college “model farm”... 
feeding stock... 
and tobogganing 


Through winter's 


cold and wet 
their FEET are WARM 


es a big difference in climates 
in this country, just as there is a big 
difference in the work that men do. 
But these men—and millions like them— 
know that Ball-Band footwear stands 
the gaff, regardless of work or weather. 

In snow and slush, in rain 
and mud, these rubbers and 
bootskeep the feet warmand 
dry,monthinand month out. 
And in Ball-Band footwear 
you get good fit, whether it 
is in rub- 
ber boots 








Whatever style or height of boot 
or arctic you prefer Ball-Band 
has it. There are styles and sizes 
for every member of the family. 


Look for 





fr Red Ball 
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The lon gest wear and greatest comfort 


*‘T have tried all kinds of footwear,’’ says T. P. Arm- 
strong, Atchison, Kansas, ‘‘but have found that for 
the longest wear and the greatest foot comfort, none 
equals Ball-Band. 

“With the Red Ball four-buckle cloth arctics on 
my feet I can go and come wherever and whenever I 
please without one thought as to where I put my feet. 

“I simply must have warm feet in cold weather or I 
am miserable and in danger of catching cold. These 
overshoes give me the warmth I need and keep my feet 
dry as well as warm. I have worn this type of foot 
rigging for twenty years and my three sons all take 
after me in this respect."’ 


and Dry 


worn over socks, or arctics and rubbers 
worn over shoes. 

Good fitmeans foot comfort and, as every 
farmer knows, farm work in bad weather 
is much easier if the feet are not pinched 
or cramped or rubbed at any point. 


You can make sure of get- 
ting fit, comfort and more 
days’ wear if you ask your 
dealer for Ball-Band rubber 
footwear. Be sure you see 
the Red Ball trade-mark. 


MISHAWAKA 
RUBBER & WOOLEN MEG. CO. 
338 Water St., Mishawaka, Ind. 


1 BALI-BAND 


BOOTS - LIGHT RUBBERS - HEAVY RUBBERS 
ARCTICS 
WORK SHOES - WOOL BOOTS AND SOCKS 


- GALOSHES - SPORT AND 








